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Foxy Shovel that 
loves a fight! 





... American engineering gave if a college education! 





DIGS A FOXHOLE FASTER THAN A FOX! 
You dig fast when bullets are flying! You bur- 
row like a gopher. And you thank your lucky 
stars for the keen, tough blade of that handy 
shovel. The Sarge was right—it’s a life-saver! 





HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR EGGS? It’s no 
chef’s delight but this shovel is mighty handy 
for serving up hot beans, meat or eggs—if you 
have the eggs. The hard wood handle keeps 
cool and the steel shank prevents burning! 


PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE! You'd want 
something different for rowing at Poughkeep- 
sie. But this shovel is plenty O.K. for pad- 
dling in the pinches. It’s rust-proofed and 
won’ t reflect light. Youdig deep and heave-ho! 


22 INCHES OF MAYHEM! At close quar- 
ters, with other weapons gone, you can whip 
out your foxhole shovel. The blade’s sharp 
and pointed. The cross bar handle won’t slip. 
Yes, it’s a foxy shovel that loves a fight! 






Fast a shovel! But a tough and im 
portant piece of fighting equipment, 
And we’re just as proud of this fox- 
hole shovel as we are of any of the 
items we’re producing for war. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them are being 
made by the Ingersoll Steel & Disc 
unit of Borg-Warner. 

The same care and skill go into 
them as into the far more impres 
sive-looking tools of war being made 
by us—amphibians, gun turrets, 
armor plate, and a hundred others. 
Yes, even to foxhole shovels, our 
fighters are getting the best! 

With all these items of war being 
produced by Borg-Warner, a special- 
ized knowledge and experience are 
clearly evident. 

For many years, the Borg-Warner 
principle “design it better—make it 
better” has been applied to a vast 
variety of products, benefiting al- 
most everyone in America every day 
of his life. Its influence will continue 
to be felt through Borg-Warner prod- 
ucts made for the auto- 
motive, aviation, farm 
implement and. other 
American industries. 
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Peacetime makers of essential operating parts forthe automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS* 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG + MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER + MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * } 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE CHAIN * NORGE + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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AMED after prominent Generals of 
the past, our hard-fighting tanks are 
doing an epic job in the war. 


American Industry has geared its vast 
production capacities to building battle- 
ships and jeeps, tanks, guns, giant bomb- 
ers and fighters, billions of bullets, shells 
and bombs. 


Whatever the need to speed Victory, 
American workmen produce the goods. 
Skillful management makes possible this 
vast arsenal of war. 


However, there is one basic element 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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demanded in the manufacture of most 
all war materiel. This vital ingredient is 
oil . . . fine cutting coolants and other 
quality lubricants. 


And — in war plants all over America 
— wherever this demand exists — there is 
a quick, convenient source of Texaco 
quality lubricants . . . at more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. 


Available from these same sources are 
the services of skilled Texaco engineers 
— to assure the operating efficiency and 
economy of Texaco quality lubricants. 










—in all i 
48 States 
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The efficiency of Truck - Trailer 
hauling is one reason why the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation can say 
in its advertising: “While you 
read this magazine—we'll build 


another Airacobra.” 
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THAT’S NOT exactly the way 
the call comes to Bell Aircraft, 
but it gives you the idea. 


In other words, the assembly 
plant, 15 miles away, wants a 
load of gun mounts for Aira- 
cobras. Or maybe it’s motors or 
propellers or fuselage forgings. 


But whatever it is, they’re 
wanted by Truck-Trailer! Why? 
Because that’s the way to get a 
big load there . . . quickly! 


Over-the-Road ‘Conveyor’ 


Bell Aircraft depends on 
12 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers to 
carry 95 per cent of the ma- 
terial to the assembly plant 
from the factory and warehouses. 
Dispatching is precise . . . loads 
move like clockwork. Distances 
vary from 2 to 25 miles . 
load-weights from 5 to 15 tons. 
But Trailer flexibility takes it 
all in stride. 


Trucks alone, previously used 
for this work, carried two wing 
assemblies per load .. . the 
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Trailers carry six. The trucks 
carried two motors .. . the Trail- 
ers, ten. The trucks, three pro- 
pellers . . . the Trailers, twenty, 
One truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tion does the work of three to 
seven trucks! 


75% Mileage Saving 


But the savings in vehicles, 
tires, gasoline and manpower 
don’t end there. Bell Aircraft 
uses only 4 trucks to pull 12 
Trailers. While one Trailer is 
being unloaded and a second 
loaded, the truck is en route 
with a third. Truck and driver 
are never idle. It all adds 
up, Bell executives ‘say, to a - 
saving of probably 75 per cent in 
road - miles, as compared with 
other hauling facilities. 


Most hauling problems are 
different, just as are Bell Air- 
craft’s. But Truck-Trailers usu- 
ally handle them better . . . and 
they often take on difficult jobs 
that couldn’t be handled by any 
other method. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY @ DETROIT 
Service in All Principal Cities 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR WORK DONE! If you 
oren't using truck transportation, have you ever challenged 
your shipping costs and over-all efficiency with the job thot 
professional haulers can do for you? Why not at least get 
the facts from a motor carrier and stack them up against your 


own records? 


) FRUEHAUF 7¢4/LERS 
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What's Ahead 


IDEAS AND ACTION 


Charles (“Chuck”) Luckman, 35, one of 
the country’s youngest and hardest-hitting 
“big business” executives, is the subject of 
a close-up in the next issue. 

Luckman, now president of the multi- 
million dollar Pepsodent Co., has been in 
business successfully, in one form or an- 
other, since he was nine years old. His story 
—the inside story—reads like fiction; but 
it’s all fact, and offers striking evidence that 
the door to opportunity is still open. 

If you want to meet a man of ideas and 
action, a master salesman and gentleman, 
be sure to read “CHartes Luckman—A 
Crose-Ur.” 

The author is Keith Munro. 


RECONVERSION—NO. 4 


The fourth in our series’ of stories on re- 
conversion—“THE RECONVERSION OF MAn- 
power,” by A. Wyn Williams—is also 
slated for our July 1 issue. 

According to Author Williams, who offers 
some new facts and figures on the subject, 
“the reconversion of manpower will be a 
problem to tax all the resourcefulness of 
management, and upon its successful solu- 
tion may depend the whole character of our 
post-war economy.” 

Here is a story so broad in its scope that 
no reader can afford to miss it. 


ACTING IN BUSINESS 


The busy-bee, the know-it-all, the superior 
one—all of the familiar work-a-day actors 
come up for discussion next issue in a story 
by Herbert Gay Sisson. 

The story is called “Don’t Act THE Part 
—Live It.” Like all of Author Sisson’s 
stories, it’s drawn from life, and it packs a 
punch that’s filled with profit. 


LEGISLATIVE PREVIEW 


Business planners with their eyes glued 
on Washington may be surprised next year 
when 44 state legislatures swing into their 
regular sessions. The emerging pattern of 
post-war state legislation may be quite dif- 
ferent than anticipated. ‘ 

If you don’t want to be caught by sur- 
prise, make it your business to read “TRENDS 
iN State LecisLation,” by Bethune Jones, 
in the July 1 issue. Here is indeed a thought- 
provoking preview of what’s ahead. 


FORECAST, THIRD QUARTER 


Another highlight of our next issue is 
Forbes’ forecast of business and industrial 
conditions for the third quarter, with B. C. 
Forbes, Gene Robb and leading economists 
participating. 


THE BIG QUESTION 


A short feature, “WHat Is Free ENTER- 
PRISE?” by a business man who has his own 
good reasons for remaining anonymous, is 
scheduled for early publication. 

We won’t be surprised if this one seis off 
a riot of controversy. 
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Readers Say 


“AFTER 50 YEARS" 


Your editorial, “After 50 Years,” [May 15] 
strikes me as being so true in every way. 
I am just a youngster, having just com- 
pleted 25 years of work in the life insurance 
field. Thank you so much for helping me 
crystallize, through your editorial, my own 
thoughts along these lines. I thoroughly 
agree with everything you have said, par- 
ticularly that he who has “given not a 
thought to the other fellow, ends up bank- 
rupt in the most worthwhile things of life.” 

Incidentally, your fine magazine is one of 
the few things I consider as a musé in read- 
ing regularly and thoroughly—Wiuam J. 
Mack, general agent, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly accept my congratulations upon 
your completing 50 years of newspaper and 
magazine work during the month of May. 

During the past few years I-do not be- 
lieve that there is anyone who reads your 
publication who does not know exactly where 
you stand on many public problems. You are 
to be commended -for taking a position . 
when so many men were sitting back and 
letting someone else bear the brunt of tak- 
ing definite stands. 

With many of your statements I have been 
both sympathetic and in agreement; with 
others I have felt that you have been a 
little too positive without being construc- 
tive. If everyone agreed with you on every- 
thing, there really would not be any need 
for your being so forward as you are. 

Not the least of many things upon which 
you are to be congratulated is your great 
belief in the future of this country. Unless 
memory fails me,’ you have always been 
optimistic and have always believed that the 
American people, if given the right to exer- 
cise their own judgment, would in the long 
run correctly solve all problems.—Howarp 
R. Hitt, vice-president, Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BEST WAY 


The best way to find “Your Place in the 
Post-War World” is to give unstinted sup- 
port to our President. He will solve our 
problems after the war *as he is solving 
them now.—Anonymous, San Diego, Calif. 


DIFFERENT 


I have been a reader of Forses for many 
years and find it quite helpful in my work. 
Forses has an editorial viewpoint on busi- 
ness that is not found anywhere else— 
CiareNce W. HAmiton, public relations 
director, The Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


IMPRESSED 


Those of our staff, including myself, who 
are subscribers to Forspes have been very 
much impressed with many of the articles 
appearing in your publication, particularly 
those dealing with employer-employee rela- 
tions—WituiaM G. HELTzEL, Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co., Tulsa, Okla: 











“Hey, Mac... how do you 
spell opportunity?” 


“Dear Sirs:”— the letter ran —“We’re 
sitting under some busted-up palm trees 
now, a long way from the good old U. S. 
Some of the boys are thumbing over a last 
year’s copy of your very interesting maga- 
zine. We hope you can mail us new issues, 
right away. I guess we are all pretty hot 
“prospects” for those western farms. Mostly, 
the fellows want places with streams, but we 
all think a little farm will give us a real...” 

The “‘very interesting magazine” is The 
Northwest, a little 8-page monthly, published 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. It’s not 
very fancy, as magazines go. No jokes, no 
pin-up girls . . . mostly just short articles on 
farming and ranching. Page 7 is always a 
listing of “Farm and Home Opportunities”, 
describing farms and lands for sale in our 
western states. 

As we get the picture, Page 7 is one 
of the best-read féatures in any liter- 
ature reaching the war fronts. From 
a Fleet Post Office address comes 
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proof: ‘‘Although I’m from New York State, 
I’m very much interested in that logged-off 
land in Washington. Please send details.” 
From the Amphibious Force Boat Pool: “‘It’s 
difficult to make plans, but am very much 
interested in ranches in Northern Idaho.” 
One letter closes this way: “So you see, your 
magazine may be the missionary which will 
bring . .. some of Uncle Sam’s doughboys 
out West where the sun settles to sleep over 
fields of golden grain.” 

These letters seem to tell us what our men 
are fighting for They are fighting for oppor- 
tunity. Isn’t it our duty to safeguard that 
opportunity for them? 

There is a special, unwritten Bill of 
Rights that every American carries in his 
heart. It declares his privilege to take his 
own risks, in his own way . . . to use 
his strong, skilled hands to shape life 
as he wants it. That is the essence of 
free enterprise. And free enterprise, 
now and forever, spells Opportunity. 





MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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Editorials 


Invasion success should spur optimism. 


In unions there is not only strength, 
but, as we are learning, tyranny. 


Either multi-billion-dollar government. 
owned plants will be sold or private 
enterprise will be sold out. 


Is it to be directives and dictation or 
Americanism? 


To business: In time of war prepare 


for peace. 


To individuals and families: Spending 
weakens, saving strengthens. 


Napoleon called Britain “A nation of 
shopkeepers.” 


Washington, in shaping post-war pol- 
icies, should remember that. 


Our Administration should not be ca- 
joled into jeopardizing the gold stand- 
ard. 


That would mean jeopardizing our 
international financial supremacy. 


“This is a very good world to give in, 
but a very bad world to beg, borrow 
or steal in.” That, impressed upon me 
by the eminent philanthropist, Jacob 
H. Schiff, is worth remembering these 
days. 


U. S. is destined to lead in air trans- 
portation. 


Only revival of private investment can 
save private enterprise. 


Conserve. 


Accidents have killed more Americans 
than battles since Pearl Harbor. Shock- 
ing! 


Let us help others, yes. But not to 
the extent of making the U. S. help- 
less. 


Victory gardens still are very much 


worthwhile. 


Imagination; initiative, practicality, 
still ‘are essential to industrial and na- 
tional success. 
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If you could cut 10 seconds off the 
time it takes to figure and record and 
report John Polatti’s pay. 

And could save those same 10 seconds 
on every one of the thousands of names 
on your payroll . . . 

You'd really “save the day” if you’ve 
a heavily-burdened payroll department! 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting . 


Machines can save those precious sec- 


onds for you! 


Read these time-saving Sundstrand 
Payroll Machine advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. . 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Dred flies the 
pre a »” awarded for the 
pr ion of precision instru- 
ments a skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order... 
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Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Total’ are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automa- 
tically computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 
ings are automatically computed for Social 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati- 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatic- 
ally computed. = 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 





automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 
hours of man power and woman power. 


* * * 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are avaiable 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 





Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Makers of Underwood Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding-Figuring Machines and Supplies - One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 





from Sit-Down To Sit-In Strikes 


Aroused public opinion finally compelled backboneless 
authorities, from Governors down, to stamp out sit-down 


- gtrikes, to oust strikers from plants they illegally seized and 


occupied. Now comes the sit-in strike. The Navy having 
suddenly terminated a contract with the Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp., thousands of the workers who faced release 
occupied the works and refused to leave, notwithstanding 


that representatives of 17 other employers were on hand to 


offer them jobs. The strikers’ defiant action did not end 
until a high official of their CIO union was convinced that 


.the Government would take satisfactory steps. 


What an alarming vista this opens up! Are workers in 
every plant where war contracts will be cancelled to act 
similarly? Are they to remain in occupation until they are 
placated? 

Are unions or the Government to run the country? This 
writer sees every indication that arrogant, arbitrary, dicta- 
torial labor leaders are riding for as hard a fall as overtook 
Big Business and High Finance when they acted too high- 
handedly. 


Will This Mean Control Of Labor? 


The War Manpower Commission is to take over absolute 
control of all male workers after July 1. No employer will 
be able to employ anyone except through the United States 
Employment Service. The number of workers any concern 
may employ will be “ceilinged”; replacements in non- 
essential industries will be limited to women. Released 
workers will be channeled to areas suffering from critical 
shortage of manpower. 

The American people will await with intense interest the 
introduction and operation of the new. policy. Will the 
authorities or labor leaders prove masters? 


Should Postpone ‘Death Sentence’ 


At last Washington plans hearings on the Boren Resolu- 
tion which would postpone further execution of the public 
utility “death sentence” until one year after the war ends. 
Abundant evidence should be presented to convince Con- 
gress of the wisdom of such a step. 

It is inconceivable that any considerable opposition be 
voiced by anybody but the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sioners and their employees, and perhaps some other 
bureaucrats or politicians wedded to throwing more monkey 
wrenches as speedily as possible into the operation of 
investor-owned enterprise. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING. GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Certainly those who have most at stake—outside of 
bureaucrats—favor suspension of further disruption of the 
utility industry, so vital to successful war-waging, namely, 
the millions of owners of utility securities; while no pro- 
test is conceivable from the nation’s power and light con- 
sumers. 

Postponement might mean that a lot of tax-eaters would 
be separated from the SEC payroll. But would not this be 
healthy rather than harmful, especially in view of our 
colossal government costs and of manpower scarcity? Not 
a single tax-paying citizen would be harmed. The industry’s 
ability to further war-winning would be strengthened. The . 
probability is that innumerable thrifty individuals and fam- 
ilies who have suffered serious shrinkage in the market 
value of their stocks would be benefited. 

Therefore, why not the respite recommended? 

This writer has petitioned every member of Congress to 
vote for the Boren Resolution. 

It is encouraging that the U. S. Supreme Court has agreed 
to pass on the constitutionality of the “death sentence.” 

* 
Fit yourself for promotion before 
expecting it. 
* 


More Wage Data Urged 


Although wages constitute by far the largest cost in con- 
ducting most industrial enterprises, and although wage con- 
troversies constitute the main concern of many manage- 
ments, the average annual company report devotes meager 
attention thereto. Yes, total amount of wages paid is usually 
given, supplemented occasionally by the hourly or weekly 
rates earned. 

But neither the public nor stockholders are afforded any 
adequate idea of the magnitude and multifariousness of 
original union demands, of the man-hours consumed by 
executives, labor leaders, to say nothing of regulatory of- 
ficials, in wrangling towards a final settlement. In many 
instances absolutely fantastic requests are presented, not 
with any idea of obtaining them, but to use the more ex- 
travagant ones as “bargaining points.” 

Were complete facts given by employers covering every- 
thing asked by labor, the people would derive better under- 
standing of why settlements often are long delayed, dragged 
out; also better understanding of the unreasonableness of 
the burdens sought to be inflicted upon company owners, 
stockholders. In addition to drastic wage increases, a dozen 
or more other concessions frequently are included, all. aim- 
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. ing to obtain more and more return for less and less work. 

In one instance a union peremptorily insisted upon wage 
boosts which would have cost far. more than the company’s 
net income for either its last peacetime year or for 1943, 
when profits were boosted by war conditions. 

Notable attention has been given in recent years by com- 
panies to improving their annual reports to stockholders, 
and more corporations now issue separate reports to their 
employees. Here is a ripe field for further amplification, 
lucidation, explanation. Perhaps labor leaders would some- 
what restrain recklessness in submitting totally untenable 
demands did they know that the facts would be presented 
fully to the public and stockholders. Two nationally-known 
labor leaders are out with warnings that unless organized 
labor behaves more circumspectly, unions must be pre- 
pared to face their doom. 


ot 
There’s still room at the top. But climbing 
entails intelligent, unremitting effort. 
* 


Unfair Blackening of Business 


Washington during recent years has been altogether too 
ready to listen to and rush into print serious charges against 
business and industry, charges which, on examination, have 
proved utterly unfounded. Bureaucrats as well as some legis- 
lators have been flagrantly guilty. Take the case of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. From end to end of the coun- 
try the most damaging allegations against it were pub- 
lished last year: It was made to appear as if this responsible 
enterprise, one of the largest in America, had been guilty 
of furnishing war material calculated to injure gravely our 
successful war-waging. A jury has found all the charges 
unwarranted. 

Toe many Federal officeholders are obsessed with a 
mania for besmirching, attacking, arraigning employment- 
giving concerns, especially big corporations. Drastic purg- 
ing of unnecessary Federal employees would be wholesome. 

A day of reckoning will come. 


“Company Policy” Needs Changing 

Hundreds of stockholders are writing leading .corpora- 
tions urging them to co-operate in strengthening a nation- 
wide organization of investors to help them to obtain more 
reasonable consideration. The “form” reply of one such 
company, when urged to enclose with its dividend checks 
to stockholders a brief folder furnished by the Investors 
Fairplay League, declares that to do so would be against 
the company’s “fundamental policy.” 

How disastrously wrong the policy of corporations has 
been in this matter of co-operating to encourage investors 
to organize has been written in tragically flaming letters 
during the last dozen years. The “policies” of managements 
and directorates have resulted in the death-knell of private 
financing of enterprise through capital in the form of com- 
mon stock. Thrifty folks of moderate means who always 
heretofore provided the wherewithal to develop American 
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enterprise and employment, have completely lost faith in 
the ability of trustees of such savings, managements and 
directorates, to protect their savings. 

The New Deal has felt free to discriminate outrageously 
in its treatment of labor and the owners of American jp. 
dustry solely because the former is powerfully - ‘organized, 
the latter heretofore totally unorganized. 

Palpably, the time has come for the company here re 
ferred to and other responsible companies to change their 
policy which has proved so shortsighted, suicidal. 

Unless this be done, unless ways and means be instituted 
to clothe stockholders with sufficient united influence to 
obtain respectful consideration by Washington, unless the 
long-continued strike of savers against investing their money 
in so-called “risk” or “venture” capital ends, preservation of 
our heretofore cherished American economy, our free en- 
terprise system, is inevitably doomed. Washington will, must 
take over. 

Then, what would be the position of corporation execu- 
tives now so smug? They are living in a fool’s paradise if 
they imagine that, under Government operation, they will 
be allowed to continue to draw $50,000 to $250,000 salaries, 
to garner generous bonuses, to retire on five-figure pensions 
—or to obtain, for nothing, stock options calculated to net 
them fortunes. 

Happily, all companies, all managements, are not so 
shortsighted, so blind, as the instance here cited. An in- 
creasing number of them realize the importance of co- 
operating with stockholders to enhance their ability to 
obtain fair play. 

* 


To become a doer, dare. 
* 


Younger Generation All Right 


Don’t allow yourself to be a head-shaking Jeremiah over 
our younger generation. True, they have some ideas and 
ways different from those of us oldsters. True, they strike 
us sometimes as acting irresponsibly, as being too frivolous, 
too fun-loving, too oblivious to their future. Many of them 
seem to us to get married too early, without weighing care- 
fully their ability to provide for the raising and education 
of their offspring. 

I, for one, have never despaired regarding the coming 
generation. Having had five children, I have naturally come 
into close contact with young people of today. I have noted 
that young girls who seemed. somewhat frivolous and 
thoughtless have almost invariably settled down and become 
admirable mothers. 

These reflections are inspired by the unanimous reports 
of how our American youths enrolled in the armed services 
are behaving in Italy, under fire for the first time. They 
have proved fine soldiers, full of courage, daring, resource- 
fulness. They have demonstrated they are made of the stuff 
worthy of America’s founding fathers and subsequent gen- 
erations. 

First invasion reports also reflect credit upon our young 
fighters. 

We parents have every reason to feel proud of them. 


FORBES 











These pictures are worth remembering. Someday 
you will want to buy something for long use. A re- 
frigerator. A stove. A car. Better steels will be ready 
then. War has proved them. 174 laboratories of 
United States Steel stand behind many of these new 
steels. Products made from them will carry the U-S‘S 
Label you see here. Look for it. It means quality 
steel—war or peace. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
+ CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY +» NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Pioneers Again 


By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


This time it's in the 
development of hearing 
devices to aid the deaf 


UGENE F. McDONALD likes to 
lean back in his comfortable 
chair, chat a little about the pic- 

turesque mementos of his cruises and 
explorations which crowd his Chicago 
office, show off his collection of noto- 
rious gangsters’ guns, and poke a little 
fun at the tradition that the way to 
succeed is to plug away at one thing. 
Gene McDonald has been an explorer 
and a carefree yachtsman, has built a 
big business and hunted tropic isles 
for buried treasure, has contributed 
many important inventions to the sci- 
ence of radio, and has been a spectac- 
ular adventurer. 

It is characteristic of him that he 
once absent-mindedly drove his car off 
Lookout Mountain. It is equally char- 
acteristic that he turned the accident 
to good account. It made him deaf in 
one ear; that is why he became inter- 
ested in hearing devices. He recently 


startled the country by perfecting a , 


new one and putting it on the market 
at a sensationally low price. 


HIS FIRST JOB 


All his gay and busy 54 years, Mc- 
Donald has been having new experi- 
ences and making use of them. He 
grew up in Syracuse, New York. The 
Franklin automobile, famous in_ its 
day as the only air-cooled American 
car, was made in Syracuse. McDon- 
ald’s first job was as a $6-a-week 
Franklin mechanic. He soon advanced 
to a sales managership. At that time 
automobiles were sold only for cash. 
This struck McDonald as preposter- 
ous, so in 1910 he left his job and set 
up the first auto finance corporation 
with a time-payment plan—then a rev- 
olutionary idea. Business skyrocketed, 
and Gene prospered. Then in 1917 he 
went off to war, serving in Naval In- 
telligence on sabotage cases and attain- 
ing the rank of Lieutenant-Commander. 


Not long after he returned to civil- 
ian life, he wandered into a garage 
one day and noticed all the mechanics 
gathered around a’ radio. He listened 
with them to a broadcast from KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, and immediately began to 
think of the commercial possibilities 
of this new thing. Deciding that this 
was the field for him, he promptly 
sought out two young men who had 


. turned their kitchen into a laboratory 


and were making a radio receiving set 


a day, as well as running un amateur 


short-wave station “9ZN.” 


BECOMES RADIO MAKER 


“How about a partner with cash?” 
Gene asked them. They agreed. Mc- 
Donald put up the money and the three 
men formed a corporation, named 
Zenith after the ZN call letters. Soon 
Zenith was turning out receiver sets in 
quantity. Today a $33,000,000 corpo- 
ration which employs more than 5,000 
people—all in war work now— it is one 
of the largest radio manufacturing 
firms in the world. Before the war it 
had 20,000 dealers in 97 countries. 

McDonald is prouder of the com- 
pany’s contributions to radio than he 
is of its financial success. For he and 
his men have produced a steady series 
of radio “firsts’—the first all-metal 
chassis, the first commercially-pro- 
duced portable, the first short-wave 
home receiver, the first radio to oper- 
ate on a moving train, the first 10-tube 
commercial set, the first foot control 
for auto radios, and the first workable 
automatic tuning “push-button” sys- 
tem. 

In 1923 McDonald helped found the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
and became its first president. While 
the new organization was struggling 
along on almost no funds, McDonald 
ran into a radio magazine editor who 
was complaining about having over- 
printed one issue. “Donate $1,000 to 
help NAB, and we'll advertise your 
magazine for you,” said McDonald. 

The magazine people accepted the 
offer, and five member stations of 
NAB agreed to mention the magazine. 


In the five cities where they broadcast 
the plug, the magazine sold out in 24 
hours. McDonald believes this was the 
first commercial program—at least the 
first multiple-station commercial. Oth. 
ers claim to have been first but any. 
way McDonald’s test was among the 
earliest to demonstrate the potentiali- 
ties of what is today a business of 
approximately one-third of a billion 
dollars. 

Later Gene smashed the Govern. 
ment’s one-man czardom over radio. 
He told the ther Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, that he felt 
the rule of radio by the Secretary was 
unsound. Hoover welcomed a test case. 
Zenith began broadcasting on a Cana- 
dian wave-length; the Government 
brought legal action and lost, and as 
a result a new law setting up a com- 
mission was passed. 

Use of short-wave has always been 
one of McDonald’s chief interests. As 
far back as 1925 he was determined to 
persuade the Navy to use short-wave 
for long-range communication. The 
brass hats weren’t much impressed. 
That year, McDonald commanded the 
SS Peary, bound for the Arctic with 
the MacMillan-National Geographic re- 


search expedition. 
SHORT-WAVE “AID” 
The Peary stopped at Godhavn, Dis- 


co Island, a Danish possession, and 
asked to refuel. “Sorry,” said the of- 
ficial in charge, “but I must have au- 
thority from the Danish Minister in 
Washington.” 

“Tl get it,” said McDonald. He 
opened up his short-wave set, soon 
made contact with a “ham” in Wash- 
ington, and asked him to run over to 
the Danish ministry to get consent to 
coal the ship. Within an hour the ap- 
proval had come through. 

McDonald serenely sailed on to 
Etah, in North Greenland, to estab- 
lish Winter headquarters. As he went, 
he distributed free radio sets to all the 
officials and missionaries he found. In 
Etah, he carried to completion a quiet 
plot which he had made months before. 
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He had persuaded Admiral Ridley 
McLean, director of naval communi- 
cations, to commission Fred Schnell, 
a young radio “ham,” and assign him 
to the Seattle, flagship of the Pacific 
fleet. The fleet was cruising to the 
south Pacific, and would reach the 
most southerly point of the cruise 
about the time McDonald reached 
Etah. 

From Etah, Gene prepared to make 
a dramatic demonstration of short- 
wave’s value. He reached Schnell, on 
the Seattle, 12,000 miles away. Schnell 
asked Admiral Coontz to listen in. 
Then McDonald nodded to the cast of 
his show, and six Eskimos began sing- 
ing Eskimo songs into the microphone 
in North Greenland. 


“SELLING” THE NAVY 


“Sounds like a college yell to me,” 
laughed Admiral Coontz. 

“Good!” shouted McDonald across 
12,000 miles. “Eskimo songs sound 
like that.” 

He had sent the human voice half- 
way round the world—and he had 
convinced the Navy. 

His jaunt to the Arctic had other 
results. Back in‘ Chicago, McDonald 
began to receive letters from the 
Greenlanders to whom he had given 
radios, begging for more batteries or 
some method of generating power for 
their machines. McDonald thought 
about the severe Arctic winds. He 
wondered if they might have power 
possibilities. 

He investigated and found that two 
lowa farm boys were manufacturing 
a device whereby a little windmill 
drove a second-hand Ford generator, 
and thus charged batteries. McDonald 
went out to Iowa to see the boys, pur- 
chased 51% of their stock, ordered 
30,000 chargers, and cut the retail 
price frdm $40 to $15. The Wincharg- 
er Corp. today employs 1,600 people 
and has supplied more than half a mil- 
lion windchargers to farmers, lumber- 
jacks, miners and frontiersmen, and 
recently to our military outposts in 
such places as the Aleutians. The two 
lowa boys are still with McDonald. 

During these years, while McDon- 
ald was developing one new business 
after another, his only home was his 


million-dollar yacht Mizpah. Often 


McDonald was cruising. Between | 


cruises the Mizpah was one of the 
sights of Chicago. It was tied up at 
the Michigan Avenue bridge where 
hundreds of thousands of people a day 
couldn’t help seeing it. 
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At home or at sea, McDonald al- 
ways kept in touch with the office by 
short-wave, and he always had time to 
give the parties for which he is famous 
—gala affairs at which screen and 
theater celebrities frolicked with fa- 
mous scientists and well-known indus- 
trialists. . * 

For years McDonald has been in- 
trigued by the mystery of the Griffon, 
one of LaSalle’s vessels which left Lake 
Michigan in 1679 with a rich cargo of 
furs and was never seen again. Mc- 
Donald searched until in Lake Huron 
he found a hulk that may have been 
the Griffon. Experts have identified the 
iron work as dating from LaSalle’s 
time, and McDonald has wood detec- 
tives working on the problem of ana- 
lyzing the ship’s timbers. McDonald 
himself likes to don a diving suit and 
helmet and go exploring under water. 

When the Mizpah’s one-pounder 
saluting cannon jammed, with an un- 
exploded shell in the chamber, there 
was just one way to clear it out: Use 
a long pipe and a_ sledge-hammer. 
McDonald sent the crew below, to 
avoid injury in case of an explosion, 
and pounded the shell out himself. 

McDonald tortures himself with the 
fact. that he once used radar while 
searching for pirate gold, and failed 
to realize its importance. 

Gene went off on a jaunt to search 
for treasure on Cocos, a Pacific island 
580 miles off Panama. He had ac- 
quired from a New Foundland clergy- 
man charts inherited from seafaring 
ancestors, and he felt a boyish con- 
fidence that he would locate the gold. 


MUFFED RADAR, BUT— 


On the way south McDonald and his 
chief radio engineer experimented with 
a device which would detect the pres- 
ence of metal. They found they could 
spot ships through fog and darkness 
and ascertain their direction. Before 
the significance- of what they had 
could sink in on them, they reached 
tropical waters, where the high humid- 
ity saturated the coils and the detector 
stopped working. 

Their problem of making the coils 
moisture proof at once monopolized 
their attention. Well, they didn’t find 
any buried gold, and they muffed ra- 
dar—but they did develop a system of 
protecting coils from high humidity 
that still is in wide use. 

Gliding is one of Gene’s enthusi- 
-asms. He has even written a book, 
Youth Must Fly, on the future of 


American young people in the air. But 
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McDonald’s latest excitement is the 
new Zenith hearing device, which is 
assembly-line produced, and is going 
like hotcakes for $40—some $100 less 
than other electric hearing aids have 
always cost. 

McDonald, the rieh and dazzlingly 
eligible bachelor, at last married in 
1931. Seven years ago, the typical 
proud and nervous father, he devised 
a “radio nurse”—a microphone placed 
near his little girl’s crib, and loud- 
speakers anywhere on the yacht, ‘so 
that even he, with one bad ear, could 
hear the faintest sound, even the 
child’s breathing. 

From the radio nurse to a new hear- 
ing aid was a logical step. If people 
could get for $20 a radio which would 
catch music from Europe, he argued, 
why should the deaf have to pay about 
eight times that much for a similar 
device to enable them to hear someone 
in the same room? “We'll use the 
same mass production methods which 
reduced the price of a portable radio 
from $175 in 1929 to $29 in 1940,” he 
said. “There are at least 10,000,000 
people in the United States who need 
a hearing device, and would buy one 
if they could afford it.” 

After five years of experimenting, 


Your Human Relations 


F the gypsies had known my friend, 

Brown, they would doubtless have 
called him Lavengro, because Laven- 
gro to the Romany people means word- 
master. To the discreet use of words, 
Brown attributes his steady climb to 
success—he is at present the executive 
vice-president of a big manufacturing 
company. 

Early in his business career he de- 
cided that effective expression of the 
oral and written word was a valuable 
tool. He agrees with General Leonard 
P. Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
who says: “One thing leaders can al- 
ways do is to communicate their 
thoughts to others. Because there is 
much talking that is aimless, and 
much writing that is not worth read- 
ing, we have, many of us, fallen into 
an attitude of disrespect toward skill 
in the use of language. And yet it is 
by the use of words that the human 
race has developed. It is that which 
distinguishes man from the animals. 
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Zenith’s engineers came out late in 
1943 with their new hearing aid, which 
has a four-position tone control, a crys- 
tal microphone, automatic adjustment, 
miniature radio tubes, and an im- 
proved circuit which extends the life 
of the batteries. It is easy to adjust and 
easy to wear. The amplifier unit may 
be carried in a man’s vest pocket or 
inside a woman’s blouse, and the bat- 
teries in the hip pocket or strapped to 
the thigh. The ear piece is made in a 
translucent flesh color, thus getting 
away from the conspicuousness of the 
conventional black. 


ONE MOTHER WEPT 


When the first public demonstration 
of the new device was held in Chicago 
on a rainy Sunday, 15 sales demon- 
strators could not keep up with the 
customers. A young mother tried one 
on and burst into tears as she heard 
her baby’s prattle for the first time. An 
old man took one and rushed for a 
theater. “I want to hear the jokes,” 
he said. One lad settled down near a 
radio in the store and refused to move 
until a symphony broadcast was over. 
A wife grinned cheerfully at her hus- 
band, “Now you can hear me when 
I bawl you out!” “Sure I can,” said 


By Dr. JAMES F. BENDER 


To the man who can express his 
thoughts in words, so as to influence 
the rest of us, society gives its great 
rewards,” 

Brown’s outstanding characteristic 
as a speaker and writer is his ability 
to select words that have color and 
suggestion, and these make him inter- 
esting and easy to comprehend. He 
has also developed the good sense of 
gauging his- audience’s verbal capacity. 
Whether he is addressing a group of 
laborers in the factory or a seminar 
in labor relations at the State Univer- 
sity, he invariably selects words to fit 
the capacity of his listeners. Not a 
flamboyant vocabulary, but a dis- 


















he chuckling, “but remember I «g 
shut you off when I want to.” 

McDonald feels that never in hist 
has it been more important to be p 
pared to help the deaf. The human ¢ 
was never made to withstand the jj 
pact of the noise ‘and concussion 
modern war. McDonald plans to ha 
a huge supply of inexpensive heari 
aids ready for the men who come bag 
unable to hear. A hearing device help 
in job-getting, too, he points 
When McDonald started recruiting Ig 
bor to make his hearing-aid devices he 
hired several hundred deaf men ag 
women, giving each one of the sels 
Many of them had been unemployg 
for years because of hearing deficier 
cies; now they can hold many types @ 
jobs. 

McDonald’s ideas have helped mil 
lions of people in one way or —- 
and his workers idolize him for 
profit-sharing and generous bonuses, 
but he would snort if you called him 
a humanitarian. He is a business man, 
an adventurer, a highly versatile hu 
man being with a constant interest ip 
new things. He enjoys living with a 
high good humor. Adl his life he has 
been astonishing people, and he in 
tends to go right on doing it. 


criminate one is his constant objective. 

Brown has developed his word- 
power through self-directed study. A 
voracious reader since high school, 
which he left during the sophomore 
year, Brown still makes a habit of jot 
ting down words about whose mean- 
ing he is not certain. A pocket dic- 
tionary is his constant companion. 
One of his favorite maxims is Buffon’s 
dictum, “When you read the diction- 
ary, you read all books.” Consequent- 
ly, he’s a stickler fur exact usage. For 
example, you never hear him use 
“aggravate” when the meaning de- 
mands “annoy” or “apt” for “likely.” 
He is convinced that once there is 
wider respect for exact meanings many 
of the ills of the world will disappear 
because they so frequently grow out 
of verbal misunderstandings. 

[Dr. James F. Bender is director of 
the National Institute for Human Re 
lations, with headquarters in New 


York City.] 
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More and more, it’s service that counts... 


and EZ, Service means good service! 


} cities SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
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New Light on Rest Periods 


Here's a pro & con discussion of “the pause 
to relax,” based on the results of a survey 


RE rest periods practical, profit- 
able? Do they increase produc- 
tion, gain employee goodwill? 

With the use of rest periods increas- 
ing rapidly in wartime factories and 
offices, these may be important ques- 
tions for post-war business men. A re- 
cent survey of 50 companies—large, 
medium and small—provides some sig- 
nificant answers. Of these companies, 
26 have regular rest periods while the 
other 24 do not. Of those who don’t, 
some state that they are “considering 
the matter.” 

As to the advantages of rest periods, 
here are some individual comments 
made by various companies: “They 
boost production because the workers 
go back refreshed.” “They cut down 
washroom absence and smoking.” 
“They’re absolutely necessary in pre- 
cision work because employees get 
tired on a straight four-hour stretch 
and slow up; the result is inferior 
work.” “They’re very desirable on re- 
petitive jobs.” “They’re particularly 
necessary on dangerous jobs; they re- 
duce acéidents caused by fatigue.” 


BOOST HEALTH, MORALE 


“They eliminate possible gripes due 
to long hours.” “They really improve 
morale and gain goodwill for the com- 
pany.” “They save miscellaneous gos- 
siping.” “Results are so good we're 
sorry we didn’t establish them before.” 
“They maintain employee health.” 
“They're necessary for certain heavy 
jobs; otherwise, the men wouldn’t 
last.” “The high speed and long hours 
of war work make it necessary to give 
workers a ‘lift’ or break in the rou- 
tine.” 

Concerning the disadvantages, it 
may be significant that only two com- 
panies mentioned eliminating rest /pe- 
riods after trying them. The comment: 
“Some workers took advantage by 
staying over the time allowed.” 

What kinds of rest periods are best? 
It depends on the individual company, 
the. type of work, etc. The variety is 
great. For example, periods vary from 
five, seven, ten and fifteen migutes in 
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By. CY NORTON 
length and are usually taken in mid- 


morning and mid-afternoon, or on fac- 
tory work in the middle of the shift. 
The length depends somewhat on the 
type of work, workers’ schedules, fa- 
tigue, etc. In one factory a five-minute 
period is given every two hours. In 
another, where the work is “trying, 
laborious and hard on the nerves as 
well as the eyes, workers have 15 min- 
utes to stop work, walk around, even 
go out in the yard if they wish.” 

In many cases, employees go to a 
rest room where they can sit, smoke, 





. .. time out to drisk milk, smoke, read, 
gossip, listen to music, take a walk 


chat, read, relax, or play a quick game 
of gin rummy. However, some com- 
panies without nearby or adequate rest 
rooms allow employees to stop work 
for five or ten minutes, throw up the 
windows, stretch, walk around, talk, 
have a cigarette. One or two factories 
allow all workers to stop and smoke 
at their regular stations at ten and 
three o’clock. 

A point worth mentioning is that it 
doesn’t appear absolutely necessary to 
have rest rooms in order to allow rest 
periods. Several companies mentioned 
inadequate rest rooms as a reason for 
not having rest periods, while others 
stated that employees benefited by 
walking around, chatting, getting some 
fresh air, having a bit of refreshment. 


“The break in the work routine is 
what counts.” 

Should rest periods be collective? 
Or individual? It’s largely a matter of 
conditions and company choice. Many 
companies favor regular established 
periods. For example, in one shop 
“where the work of one operator de. 
pends upon the work of another, the 
group goes out together and the job 
shuts down for ten minutes.” In the 
office, “we find it best to have every: 
body stop work and move around at 
the same time. Then all go back to 
work simultaneously.” 

A mill with medium-sized rest rooms 
staggers its rest periods. For example, 
one department rests from. 9:20 to 
9:30, another from 9:30 to 9:40, etc. 
Other companies favor individual rest 
periods taken at the employee’s con- 
venience. One comment: “Any em- 
ployee can go to the rest room at his 
or her convenience. Employees like 
freedom of action and do not abuse 
the privilege by staying away from 
their jobs or desks too long.” Another: 
“We have inadequate recreation room 
facilities, so we are forced to allow 
individual rest periods.” 

“RELIEF GIRLS” 


A third handles it this way in the 
factory: “Six girls are assigned each 
day to devote practically all their time 
to relieving girls at the various units, 
starting at 9:30 in the morning. It is 
their job to see that every girl in her 
relief zone gets a rest period. When 
the ‘relief girls’ are not relieving on a 
unit, they are used as ‘fill in’ girls 
where they are needed most.” 

A steel plant says: “It’s not practi- 
cal to have set times for rest periods 
because the steel making process has 
to go on. But in heavy work the crew 
just has to have a chance to sit down 
or lie down, and they do it before or 
after the furnace is tapped, etc. In this 
way there’s no interference with pro- 
duction.” 

Perhaps it’s natural that rest periods 
are far more common for women than 

(Continued on page 35) 
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IT TAKES MANY KINDS OF ‘GOOD SOLDIERS'’ TO WIN THIS WAR FOR FREEDOM 





AMERICA’S FARMERS 
ARE FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT 


. and Chevrolet cars and trucks are helping them to win the battle of food production 
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LL of America’s pride, admiration—and thanks—go 

out to the gallant members of our armed forces 

who are fighting America’s war for freedom in all parts 
of the world. 


But our armed forces want more than thanks. . . . They 
want wholehearted support from all of us here at home. 
... And they would be the first to admit they are getting 
that support in full measure from America’s farmers. 


Last year America’s farmers produced the greatest 
volume of food ever produced in the entire history of this 
nation—to take care of the hungry millions here at 
home, to feed our fighting men and to supply lend-lease. 


This year they are exerting every effort to produce even 
more food for this warring world, despite all the difficulties 
and discouragements attendant upon inadequate farm 
labor—worn-out equipment—long hours of back-break- 


ing toil—and the unpredictable whims of nature herself. 


Transportation is, of course, one of the farmer’s main 
needs. . . . His car and truck are among the most essential 
items of equipment he has. . . . In thousands upon thovu- 
sands of cases, they form his sole means of transportation 
to market. 


We of Chevrolet are proud to be helping America’s 
farmers to win the battle of food production and dis- 
tribution . . . by supplying dependable, economical trans- 
portation for more farmers than does any other manu- 
facturer of cars and trucks . . . and by assisting them to 
keep their vital motor vehicles alive and running, through 
the medium of Chevrolet dealer service. 


It is a privilege to serve all of America’s leaders who 
serve for Victory; and, most certainly, America’s farmers 
rank high on that list. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 
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lf youre looking for a 
small business opening, 
here is one to consider 


FEW years ago the fur industry, 
from the producer’s standpoint, 
was a job of trapping, chasing, 

snooping or quick trigger work. To- 
day they’re pulling foxes, mink and 
other fur animals out of their dens and 
civilizing them. Thousands of farmers 
in both the U. S. and Canada are rais- 
ing these animals under domestic con- 
ditions. The demand for furs is now 
so keen that profits in fur farming are 
immense. 

There are 4,000 silver fox farms in 
the U. S., 8,000 in Canada. Those in 
our country are mostly in the North- 
ern tier of states, especially in Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Minnesota, where 
50% of the American stock is grown. 


SILVER FOX FIRST 


There are more than 100 varieties 
of foxes, but the silver fox dominates 
the field. One reason is because the 
silver fox has a fur that can’t be suc- 
cessfully counterfeited. One of the 
country’s most successful fox pro- 
ducers is Eve Spalding on Palmer 
Lake in the Canadian Rockies. Ten 
years ago, Eve invested $1,800 in sev- 
en pairs of silvers as a’ foundation 
stock. Her original purchase has de- 
veloped into 600 pairs, and she sells 
her surplus breeding stock at $500 a 
pair. She handles a good part of her 
own fur business by carrying her pelts 
to one of the larger cities, where she 
engages a suite of rooms in the swan- 
kiest hotel. Her foxes are raised in 
kennels made of barrels. They are kept 
in an enclosure surrounded by a wire 
fence 8 or 10 feet high, and are fed 
a diet of horse meat and other meat 
scrap, plus cereals, vegetables, etc. 

The boys who really pioneered the 
silver fox in this country are the four 
Fromm brothers. They started from 
scratch by buying three rare silvers 
with money their mother secured for 


By ROSS L. HOLMAN 


them by mortgaging her farm. Their 
ranch at Hamburg, Wis., supports 


‘ 40,000 silver foxes. It isn’t unusual for 


the Fromm brothers to sell as many 
as $1,000,000 worth of furs at a sin- 
gle auction. Silver pelts during the past 
few years have brought anywhere 
from $25 up to several hundred dol- 
lars. 

Foxes work in splendidly as a side- 
line on farms where other activities 
are pursued. Each fox chooses a mate 
for life and a business can be started 
with a single pair. They bear their 
young once a year with an average of 
about four pups to the litter. 

One. advantage in producing mink 
in preference to foxes is that you don’t 
need more than one husband to each 
8 or 10 females. They, too, bear their 
young once a year in litters of one to 
10, and are fed very much the kind 
of feed given to foxes. Mink are un- 
social creatures and each one has to 
be confined separately to avoid bloody 
fights. Each female has a sort of ken- 
nel made of lumber with a nest box. 
This is fronted by a wire run. 

Mink are raised in lots ranging from 
two or more backyard breeders up to 
ranches of many thousand. Among the 
larger farms are American Fur Farms, 


Inc., Goshen, N.-Y., with 5,000; and 


Saxton Mink Ranch at Bemus Point, 
N. Y., with 3,500. Before the war Har- 
ry Saxton averaged $18 a pelt, but now 
gets $30. It costs from $4 to $8 to 
raise one. Saxton gets $100 each for 
his bred females, and sells some of his 
best animals for $250. The average 
price for ordinary good stock on most 
farms, however, runs from 930 to $100. 

If you want to plunge into the “rare 
specimen” class you can buy silverblu 
platinum mink stock for a thousand or 
more dollars each. If you want to buy 








4. Opportunities in 
Fur Farming 





your wife a handsome birthday pres. 
ent, you can get her a silverblu plati. 
num mink coat for around $20,000, 
The main silverblu pioneer, who is stil] 
pioneering, is Larry Moore on the 
Suamico River in Wisconsin. 

Aside from the fox, mink and a few 
kinds of rabbits, the $500,000,000 fur 
industry in the U. S. doesn’t yet in. 
clude many farm-raised animals. The 
muskrat, however, is appearing on 
more and more ranches, though trap- 
ping, as a rule, is still more profitable, 
One muskrat farmer in Manitoba, Tom 
Lamb, has shown that worthless marsh 
lands can be used to grow them profit: 
ably under semi-wild conditions. He 
has taken several thousand acres of 
marsh, built dykes, dams and canals 
to regulate the exact amount of water 
needed, and has gone to town with his 
enterprise. He created the ideal en- 
vironment and feed conditions, stocked 
the area, and had families on relief 
trap the rodents in return for a part 
of the take. 

The muskrat’s rate of production 
compares favorably with the higher 
brackets of the multiplication table. 
He has about three litters a year, with 
several to a litter. 


CHINCHILLA, TOO 


One of the most valuable and scarce 
animals is the chinchilla, now only a 
few years beyond the extinction line. 
The chief source of supply is the M. F. 
Chapman Ranch in the San Bernardino 
Mountains of California, and a few 
smaller ranches stocked and _ super- 
vised by Chapman. In 1939 there were 
only 3,000 chinchillas in the country. 
There were then 25 full-length chin- 
chilla coats, rated from $10,000 to 
$100,000 each. Chapman believes that 
in 10 years these animals will be plen- 
tiful enough to bring coats within an 
average $10,000 price. 

The war cut the larger fur farm pro- 
duction about 25% by decreasing the 
labor supply and decreasing tremen- 
dously the supply of the right kind of 
meat. The profits, however, are greater 
than ever. 
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OMMUNICATIONS, munitions, manu- 
facture—the sinews of a nation at war— 
depend for their efficiency on the red metal 
. . . copper. For copper and copper alloys have 
properties which are the designer’s delight-— 
toughness combined with workability, excel- 
lent electrical and thermal conductivity, resis- 
tance to corrosion and freedom from rust. 


From miner to manufacturer, the copper in- 


dustry “cleared the decks” for war—Anaconda — 


mines have produced record quantities of cop- 
per to go into artillery cases, rotating bands, 
instruments, electrical systems and countless 
other components of our machine of war. Ana- 
conda men and mines are working now for 
victory and the better days to come. But .. . 


WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
; _ there will be a better future because 
iB} of copper. Many of our modern mar- 
vels—tradio, refrigerators, electrical 
appliances and automobiles, trouble-free 
plumbing, and the host of other conveniences 
from safety pins to flashlights which we take 
for granted as part of our everyday life—de- 
pend on the useful properties found in copper 
or copper alloys. 
It is significant that a recent national survey 
showed that leading manufacturers are count- 
ing on copper for the future. When that day 


. comes, Anaconda Copper and Copper Alloys 


will be ready—to build and to serve a pleas- 
anter, brighter, and more comfortable world. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


“oP 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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Keep. Track of Yourself — 


Are you really as capable as you think you 


are? Here are some quick ways to find out 


T’S easy to keep tabs on those under 
ae but how can you rate -your- 

self? What do others think of you 
and the job you are doing; those im- 
portant, higher-up others who mean so 
much to you? Are you as good as you 
hope you are? 

You can quickly find out. And it 
will be one of the most fascinating ex- 
periences you have ever had, and by 
far the most rewarding. 

The vice-president of an Eastern 
manufacturing company has a system 
that’s a honey. And it’s one any execu- 
tive can use. He keeps a daily diary. 
Every morning, after reading his mail, 
he dictates for five minutes to his sec- 
retary—just an outline of what he 
plans to do that day, and what he has 
accomplished the day before. She types 
it and slips the page into a loose-leaf 
notebook, which the executive keeps 


' in his desk drawer for handy refer- 


ence. 

It’s been a life-saver more than once. 
He uses it to check back, a week, 
month or even longer, to see what he 
planned to do and what he’s actually 
done about it. 


GETS THINGS DONE 


“After a few months,” he says, “l 
learned not to be quite so liberal with 
my promises, even to myself. That was 
one of my weaknesses. But I also 
learned how to get things done, once 
I'd agreed to do them.” 

His diary is helpful in still another 
way. He discovered he was having too 
many lunches alone, thereby losing 
touch with people. So he made it a 
point to lunch with two new people 
every week—10 minutes phoning each 
morning made the contacts. Soon he 
had a wide and stimulating circle of 

“mew acquaintances. 

Perhaps you'll want to try the diary 
| idea. You needn’t put much in it at a 
time, though you will want to do it 
) regularly, and not skip a day. It 
| doesn’t take much time to set down a 
+ summary of each day’s activities. And 
) the experience of glancing back 
} through it and checking up on your- 


By ALBERT FANCHER 


self will be both revealing and i mee: 
ing. 

The manager of a branch office for 
another company keeps what he calls 
a “credit-debit” record. It’s a financial 
statement of his worth to his company 
—the salary he gets, the money he 
makes or saves for his office. Red fig- 
ures are a danger signal to spur him 
on—and he needs just that kind of an 
impetus, once in a while. “After all,” 
he explains, “my boss judges my effi- 
ciency on a dollars-and-cents basis. He 
has to, because my job is to make 
money for him. Why shouldn’t I rate 
myself the same way?” 


AN EYE-OPENER 


‘ 

That’s an eye-opening experience for 
any executive, especially in these mon- 
ey-flush war times. Business is still in- 
terested in some profits and an execu- 
tive wants to earn his keep. 

Your credit-debit record will show 
you how you stand, and in unmistak- 
able fashion. 

A general manager uses another 
kind of check-up. He specializes in 
complaints. Every kick, of any kind, 
goes straight to his desk for his per- 
sonal attention. “That’s the smartest 
thing I ever did,” he says. “For if you 
want to know what others really think 
about you, your company, products 
and service, just read the complaints. 
Some are unreasonable; quite a num- 
ber are cranks, but a lot of them are 
justified. I’ve gotten more good ideas 
from kicks than from almost anything 
—and at least one successful product 
is the result of my ‘gripe’ mail.” 









That is pretty strong medicine. A 
better balanced method is the one used 
by the head of a small, Midwestern 
service organization. He has all com 
ments, good and bad, sent to him. 

He draws up a weekly chart, one 
line showing complaints, the other let- 
ters of praise. He watches this graph 
closely. If complaints fall off, he feels 
he is making progress. But if there 
aren’t any at all, he’s worried. He says 
no organization can be that perfect. 

Probably you don’t need a chart or 
graph, but it might help a lot to keep 
track of what others say. If someone’s 
been complaining recently—your su- 
periors, your president, board of di- 
rectors or customers—a list of their 
criticisms will be worth their weight 
in improvement to you. And a list of 
the good things are the best morale 
tonic you could have. 


CATALOGING YOUR FAULTS 


These things come in unexpected 
ways, frequently from a chance re- 
mark, a letter or card or telephone 
conversation. But you can also dig 
them up yourself. A wholesaler or 
dealer, a clerk or customer, a prospect 
or client, or even a competitor—all 
are likely sources. 

Some comments may not be fiatter- 

ing, but they will make you think— 
and they will give you an idea of how 
good you are and what you might do 
to improve. 
* The vice-president of one of the na- 
tion’s best-known organizations, em- 
ploying 10,000 persons, says: “It’s a 
peculiar and significant fact that while 
we keep tabs on every one of our peo- 
ple, very few of them keep track of 
themselves. Those who do are invari- 
ably the ones who go places with us.” 
That’s worth thinking about. 

The end of the war will bring many 
changes, in personnel as well as in 
products. The executive who knows 
where he stands, and does something 
about it, is the one who will go on— 
and up—in the highly competitive days 
that lie ahead. 

So keep track of yourself! 
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me Fortunately, there’s a far more convenient, less tiring 
instrument of control in a business than the puppet- 
me master’s strings could offer. This is Kardex’s “Fact- ‘ 
et Power” Thousands of organizations are using Kardex 
ph : Visible Record Systems of Administrative Control to 
els speed and simplify the analyzing, coordinating and ; a. 
. 1. planning required to meet today’s varied managerial 5 
' problems. Machine utilization is being increased “ 
a ‘ contract termination prepared for . . . inventories re- | 
ep adjusted. “Fact-Power” has a vital part in planning Ls 
"g reconversion, too, and in formulating the sales programs 
us whose ultimate goal must be maximum peace-time em- 
li. ployment levels. Kardex not only presents the facts 
ir ; about a business, but chart-like, it actually signals their 
ht relationship to one another! Kardex alone offers Graph- 
of A-Matic’s visible method of control . . . with operating 
le Savings up to 50 per cent! 
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Canada Wants More 
Tourist Trade 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


EFORE the war, Canada’s tourist 
B trade was a major factor in giv- 
ing the Dominion a favorable 
balance of trade. Tourist travel, main- 
ly from the U. S., was well on its way 
to becoming a major Canadian indus- 
try. 

In post-war plans it ranks among 
the top industries to be developed. 
That the Government looks favorably 
on such post-war expansion was em- 
phasized recently when it called a 
meeting of all those interested in the 
industry. At this session, attended not 
only by most government departments, 
but also by provincial governments, 
hotel associations, tourist and conven- 
tion groups, forestry, wild life, resort 
and highway interests, banks, manu- 
facturers, travel services and others, 
plans were drawn up as to how tour- 
ism should be handled after the war 
to make it a major Canadian industry. 


In the last normal pre-war year, 
1938, it is estimated that the tourist 
trade brought $145,000,000 to the 
Dominion. In 1939, when Canada was 
at war, it climbed to $164,000,000. In 
1940, despite a cold Summer, tourists 
came to Canada to spend nearly $130,- 
000,000. That year Canada advertised 
extensively to bring visitors to the 
Dominion, because she needed U. S. 
funds, and there was a favorable 10% 
premium on American dollars for visi- 
tors. In each of these years the tourist 
trade brought in about $80,000,000 
more than Canadians spent in travel 
outside the Dommion. 

Plans for the post-war trade include 
development of a Canadian cuisine, so 
that visitors to the Dominion will find 
something different on their menus, as 
they do when they go to other con- 
tinents. Hotels are urging the Govern- 
ment to institute university courses for 





and all their satellites combined. 


PUWER 
To DESTROY THE AXIS 


MALL compared with the supreme sacrifices of the men on the 

fighting fronts on land and sea, the production accomplishments 
of men and machines in American industry have made their successes 
possible. Behind the production, and never too little or too late, is the 
gigantic massing of electric power—over 80 per cent of it supplied by 
business managed electric power companies. 


Possible because of long range planning and teamwork in the Ameri- 
can Way—teamwork that includes all of our employees from those on 
far-flung battle fronts to those with their hands on the switches that 
release the power to war industries. We will continue this support, for 
here in America we have more electric power than the Axis Nations 


"_ 


hotel men, to give the business a pro- 
fessional standard and _ specialized 
training as is done in some American 
universities. Travel, resort and tourist 
associations are planning on training 
more people in detailed information on 
Canada. They’re also urging that gov. 
ernment officials at border points be 
better informed, and that more border 
information booths be set up. Tourist 
agencies advise that the tens of thou- 
sands of military personnel from all 
parts of the world, now training in 
Canada, should be given all possible 
literature on Canada in order to entice 
them back after the war. 

In the field of public works there 
are also big plans. At present, Canada 
has 26 national parks, with an area of 
nearly 30,000 square miles. In addi- 
tion, more than 10,000 square miles 
in the Yukon, adjacent to the Alaska 
Highway, have recently been set aside 
as an extension of the national parks 
system. Other sites throughout Canada 
are now under consideration. Develop- 
ment plans in these parks include bet- 
ter arterial and secondary highway 
systems, cheaper agcommodation with- 
in the parks for those of low incomes, 
foot and horse trails and improved 
fire and game protection. 


U. $.-CANADIAN HIGHWAYS 


Provincial governments, especially 
in the West, are planning on new 
paved highways to connect with U, S. 
highways, and on more and better 
tourist accommodations. Aviation in- 
terests are urging the establishment of 
airports and airstrips in all towns of 


- more than 1,000 population, to make 


Canada accessible to the air traveler. 
Game and fishery authorities are plan- 
ning expansion of conservation and 
propagation measures. Handicrafts are 
being urged to greater development to 
provide the “souvenir hunting” travel- 
er with something distinctively Cana- 
dian. Expansion of Canadian tourist 
trade is being urged also to provide a 
greater market for agricultural prod- 
uce, to boost the Dominion’s foreign 
trade through advertising by those 
who have visited Canada. 

Because advertising Canada’s tourist 


attractions is expected to start before 
the war is over, the Government’s ad- 
visory committee on tourism, more or 
less inactive lately because of wartime 
travel difficulties, has recently been 
established again to aid Ottawa in its 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC SERVICE CORP. 
PrincipaL AFFILIATES 


Kentucky and West Virginia Power 
Company, Inc. 
Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 











Atlantic City Electric Company 

Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Indiana General Service Company The Ohio Power Company i 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company The Scranton Electric Company tourism decisions. In fact, a special 


Wheeling Electric Company government department of tourism is 
‘ already more than a possibility. 
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massed at strategic bases. To them the life 

tcarries the blood of life. 
i@ of supply starts here at home on the 
roads. In thousands of trains, the railroads 
veryumsg needed to ports to fill the ships of great 

he fe line that stretches across the sea. 
"Ot supply grows bigger and bigger. It is a job that de- 
g range, minute planning, precision timing, nth degree co- 
; railroads with ships. The job is being done — efficiently. 
folk and Western Railway is proud that it is a strong link in 
Plite line that is supplying and will maintain our fighters in their 
upreme effort, which will bring complete Victory. 


JORFOLK and WESTERN edie 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS...AM UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
JUNE 15, 1944 











Blame yourself and your 
system for most errors, 
says this personnel man 


ROBABLY the most worthwhile 
Prine I learned as a personnel 

director was the. astounding fact 
that I was directly responsible for all 
of the major mistakes made by the 
personnel under my charge. I blun- 
dered through half of my managing 
career before discovering that what we 
efficiency experts delight in calling 
inefficiency in others is nothing more 
than bad planning on our part. 

Along with this most valuable dis- 
covery came the revelation that in real- 
ity employees are not careless, neglect- 
ful or heedless. They only appear so 
when engaged in tasks for which they 
are not physically qualified, when they 
have been improperly trained, or when 
engaged in the performance of duties 
calling for mental alertness far beyond 
‘their native capacity. In other words, 
ineficiency is not an inherent emo- 
tional factor. It results from poor se- 
lective systems, shoddy training meth- 
ods, irresponsible supervision and tak- 
ing other people’s qualities and abil- 
ities too much for granted. 


“SQUARE PEGS" 


If during normal times you asked 
1,000 employees what is their greatest 
. fear, almost all would reply, “The sud- 
den loss of my job!” If such is the 
case, how can we managers go about 
pointing fingers and saying that this 
or that employee is deliberately care- 
less, neglectful or heedless? They are 
simply square pegs in round holes, 
placed there by us. 

We delight in setting up work sys- 
tems suited to our mental capacities 
and then asking $20-, $30- and $50- 
a-week employees to operate these sys- 
tems at our speed, with our efficiency 
and with our understanding. If in- 
stead of breaking our backs trying to 
fit employees to systems, we planned 
systems to suit the mental and physi- 


By JAMES MARATTA 


cal capacities of the average worker, 
we would at one stroke reduce in- 
efficiency, carelessness, neglect and 
heedlessness to its lowest denomina- 
tor. 

Long ago-I cultivated the practice 
of blaming myself for every abnormal 
mistake made by people operating my 
systems. I say abnormal because every 
human being must be allowed a certain 
margin of “normal” errors. This out- 
look has paid great dividends, saving 
many worthy employees their jobs and 
achieving production efficiency other- 
wise impossible. 

When an error occurs, I get to the 
root of it by a process of elimination. 
First, I ask myself this question: Has 
the same error been committed more 
than once by the same employee? If 
the answer is “Yes!” I ask myself this 


second question: Was the first error © 


called to the employee’s attention in a 
manner such as to inspire guarding 
against a repetition? That is, was the 
effect of the error thoroughly ex- 
plained, and was the employee again 
shown .the correct procedure by a 
sympathetic instructor? 

If the answer is “Yes!” I ask my- 
self this third question: Is the pay of 
the job such that it does not permit 
the employment of a person with a 


























“| don't care how much you had to pay 
for the onions. You sold over ceiling. 
Twenty-five dollars and three days!" 


When Workers Make 
Mistakes— 


higher mental or physical skill? If the 
answer is “Yes!” I ask myself this 
fourth question: Have I installed all 
the protective methods economically 
possible to prevent such an error? 

If the answer is still “Yes!” I ask 
myself this final question: Weighing 
the mental and physical capacity of 
the employee against the requirement 
of the job, would I say that the same 
error can occur again and again? 

If common sense tells me that the 
error can be repeated by the same per- 
son, then I take steps to find a suit- 
able place in the organization where 
that employee can perform at his or 
her highest mental and physical skill, 

When approached with an open 
mind and a determination to find the 
cause and not to save face, the above 
answers will be found to be mostly 
“No!” I usually find that somewhere 
along the line of questioning I have 
been trying to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. 


BLAME THE SYSTEM 


In many cases, I find that all eco- 
nomically possible protective methods 
have not been devised and installed. 
Most errors occur because the system 
was planned that way. If instead of 
trying to achieve impossible perform- 
ance, management devised possible 
work plans and procedures, such in- 
tangibles as carelessness, stupidity, in- 
efficiency and thoughtlessness would 
almost totally disappear. 

Blaming workers for the inaptitude 
of management to plan for them is 
directly responsible for most labor ills, 
particularly turnover. Millions of 
workers lose their jobs yearly for no 
fault other than their inability to per- 
form mentally and -physically in a 
manner never so intended by nature. 

We have made great strides in in- 
venting and installing devices to pre- 
vent accidents, although we never ac- 
cused workers of deliberately cutting 
off their arms, losing their eyesight, or 
otherwise disfiguring themselves just 
to spite management. And yet, we 
bluntly accuse workers of being care- 














The LaFayette— 1837. One 
of the earliest B & O locomo- 
tives to haul the trains of the 
Presidents of the United States. 
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less, heedless and inefficient, which is 
the same as saying that they are de- 
liberately planning for the day when 
they will be thrown out on their pro- 
verbial ear. 

The more you dissect inefficiency, 
the more pieces you find which were 
placed there by management. The 
more you delve into so-called human 
nature, the more discoveries you make 
proving that people are born to a pat- 
tern, with certain inherent qualities, 
abilities and limitations, and with these 
discoveries comes the realization that 
plans and systems must be devised to 


fit people, that you can’t fit people to 
plans and systems. 

The next time you are prompted to 
tear some employee apart for an act 
which to you appears stupid, careless 
and almost deliberate, simply ask your- 
self the above questions and you'll 
soon discover who’s at fault. 

It will help you immensely if you 
can keep this fact constantly in mind: 
No normal employee deliberately com- 
mits an act of carelessness. To do so 
would make the employee appear stu- 
pid, subnormal and inefficient in the 
eyes of the very people the employee is 








In the year 1943 Columbia System threw all its energies into 
the war effort. Output of Fe and electric energy reached all- 
time high marks. Half the electricity and 39% of the gas sold by 


Columbia went into war industry. 


Dependable natural gas as a fuel was supplied by the System 
to over a million industries, commercial consumers and homes. 
In addition, Columbia filled the electric heat, light and power 
requirements of more than 400,000 customers. 

Columbia’s operations extend throughout more than 1600 
communities, serving a population in excess of 5,000,000. 

In a very real sense, Columbia System is a publicly owned enter- 
prise. It is responsible to 82,000 shareholders, living 


in all 48 states, 5 domestic possessions and many for- 


eign countries. 


Columbia System’s 1943 gas sales . . . 187,280,477 Mef; 
electric sales 1943 totaled 2,527,346,255 Kwh 





COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

















constantly trying to impress. If yoy 
don’t believe this is true, make this 
experiment: 

Choose the most efficient worker and 
the most inefficient worker in your de. 
partment or establishment. Call the» 
two into your office and tell them they 
are fired. Note the reaction. The eff. 
cient worker will almost laugh in your 
face, knowing full well that it won’ 
be long until he can find another po. 
sition equally as good, if not better, 
while the reaction of the inefficient 
worker will not be so buoyant or self. 
assuring. This person, realizing his 
natural limitations, will throw himself 
at your mercy and make a strong plea 
for your reconsideration. Surely, no- 
body would say that this person de. 
liberately planned for this day. And 
yet, too many managers, supervisors 
and trainers take this short-sighted 
view when confronted with acts of 
apparent stupidity, carelessness and 
neglect. 

Inaptitude is a basic human de 
ficiency. Inefficiency results from in- 
aptitude. If I expect efficiency from 
inaptitude, it’s my mistake! 

* 


TO THE POINT 


Management does not seem to real- 


: ize that it too has a right to make de- 


mands, not only the right but the obli- 
gation to do so.—THomas Roy Jones, 
president, American Type Founders, 
Inc. 


There isn’t an intelligent man any- 
where who doesn’t realize that insis- 
tence on the right to walk out of a 
war production job is patriotically 
and morally indefensible. And then to 
hear it defended by union leaders and 
only feebly protested by high Gover- 
ment officials is but evidence of a 
double American standard, one for 
our men along the battlefront and an- 
other for civilian soldicrs on the home 
front. It is all too sad—Freperick W. , 
Beekman, D.D. 


Unless we put energy and enthusi- 
asm into our ideals, Russia will shape 
the culture of the countries emerging 
from the heel of Hitler—Ratpu W. 
Socxman, D.D. 


Individuals must be encouraged to 
buy and invest. Just as reduced prices 
stimulate purchasing, so will reduced 
taxes increase buying power and stim- 
ulate production—CLaRENCE FRANCIS, 
chairman, General Foods Corp. 
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In the port of Balboa at the Pacific terminus of the most 
important single military installation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—the Panama Canal—stands a branch of an American 
bank which is bringing a touch of home to men at war. 


Thousands of members of the reinforced garrison which 


(ys tae ¢ ». 


guards the, great lifeline between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific have come to rely on this office— 
one of the four Isthmian branches of the Chase 
—for countless personal services beyond those 
normally rendered by acommercial bank. Soldiers 
and sailors of all ranks daily stream in and out 
its doors, cashing checks, transmitting funds, 
arranging for the delivery of flowers and other 
gifts to loved ones on Main Street, U. S. A. 

These personal services, performed without 


profit, are in addition to the regular wartime 
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Comparable activities obtain in all four 
Chase branches on the Isthmus—Balboa 
and Panama City on the Pacific side; 
Cristobal and Colononthe Atlanticside. 


functions of this Chase outpost. Since Pearl Harbor the tasks of 
the staff there have multiplied. Seventy-five per cent of the busi- 
ness of the branch is now related directly to military activities 
such as preparing cash pay rolls for the Army, meeting the 


banking needs of Post Exchanges, caring for Company Funds, 


serving contractors on war projects and facili- 
tating vital shipping through the Canal. 

Today’s Panama looks down on a scene which 
those who struggled with the torrid jungles of 
the Isthmus a few decades ago could scarcely 
have imagined—a great modern fortress guard- 
ing the passageway between two coasts, two 
fleets, two wars! The Chase feels privileged to 
play its small part in furthering this military 
effort and in making life more pleasant for those 


who man the new ramparts of an old land. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


LONDON—Main Office, 6 Lombard Street; Branches, 51 Berkeley Square; Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana San Juan Panama 


1944 


Colon 


Cristobal 


Balboa 


Office of Representative: Mexico City 
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Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


HE invasion has been the signal 
to start moving much more rapid- 
ly toward the first of a series of 
large-scale economic readjustments. 
This first big step will be the shifting 
of the burden of a two-front war to the 
important remaining one-front job 
- against Japan when Germany goes 
down. Hitler’s defeat in 1944 now is 
the overwhelming consensus in Wash- 
ington. 

Still in the midst of fiercest fighting, 
U. S. at last is making initial moves for 
peace. The required readjustments 
will have as many faucets as the prob- 
lems they raise. 


PEACE PROGRAM 


1. Pattern for government contract 
termination will be set by act of Con- 
gress so all may know the general 
rules: and, to that extent, can make re- 
conversion plans accordingly. 

2. Cut-backs in various categories 
of war production will be much sharp- 
er, starting at once. Over-all rate of 
war goods output is expected to de- 
cline by 25% in the next four or five 
months. 

3. Reconversion problems will snow- 
ball to tremendous proportions with 
the cut-backs and cancellations, and 
with completion of many war contracts 
a little later this year. More strikes, 
more sit-ins on the Brewster plan and 
even more violent labor troubles are 
considered inevitable. Equally disturb- 
ing right now is the prospect that con- 
tinued controls over materials and fa- 
cilities while the war with Japan goes 
on will prevent many plants from mak- 
ing a quick changeover to non-war 
items. 

4. Unemployment curve is expected 
to turn upward rather boldly by the 
end of Summer. Manpower controls, 
instituted on the eve of invasion to 
halt an exodus from war factories and 
to move released workers where essen- 
tial jobs call for them, are not expected 
to answer more than half the problem. 
Congress will feel the pressure of labor 
demands for more unemployment com- 
pensation during the transition period. 

5. On top of these knotty issues 


must come the even more stupendous 
undertaking of demobilizing the armed 
forces. Foundations of “home front” 
adjustments must be laid before any 
Johnnies come marching back. 

6. Surplus war goods—as much as 
$50,000,000,000 worth—will come on 
the market as the war progresses and 
military demands are constantly re- 
vised. It is not expected that more 
than half this total surplus will be sold 
to foreign buyers. Manufacturers will 
share control over the surpluses and 
can re-purchase what they made that 
the services do not use. Plans have 
been firmly set against “dumping,” but 
impact on U. S. markets of even grad- 
ual disposal will be colossal. 

The Government will become the 
biggest sales agency in the U. S. Re- 
gional offices of the Federal depart- 
ments, which have been doing most 
of the buying, will be used to handle 
the selling. The where-to-shop-for-what 
will be as follows: 

WFA—foods, raw textiles, tobacco. 
. .. Treasury Procurement Division— 
most all consumer goods, hardware, 


office equipment. . . . Maritime Com- 
mission— merchant ships, marine 
equipment. . . . National Housing 


Agency—trailers, war housing develop- 
ments. . .. RFC— industrial machinery, 
aircraft, raw materials, factories. 

Congress will function as a national 
sounding board, but will steer clear of 
action on controversial subjects until 
after the November elections. Chances 
now favor simple extension of OPA 
till the end of the year without material 
changes. 


DEWEY AND ROOSEVELT | 


Lawmakers will adjourn to Chicago 
a few days before the end of the month 
for nominations of Dewey and Roose- 
velt. Congressional activity will be 
about as desultory as Washington 
weather until late August. After GOP’s 
D-Day victory in the heavily Demo- 
cratic Staten Island district of New 
York, odds rose still higher that the 
Republicans would wrest control of the 
House from the Democrats in Novem- 
ber for the first time in 15 years. 


Labor will be the focal point of con. 
gressional debate in the election cam. 
paign. Movement is under way to re. 
strict powers of the War Labor Board 
and to prevent any more maintenance. 
of-membership decrees, but unions are 
confident they can stall anything they 
consider anti-labor legislation this ses. 
sion. The White House also will go slow 
in any more seizures of strike-bound 
plants. 

The public will get no clear-cut for. 
mula for post-war world organization 
from either political party or its Presi- 
dential nominees. Both will endorse. 
international co-operation, preserva. 
tion of national sovereignty, unity of 
“Big 3”, equal rights of small nations 
—a zig-zag down the middle of the 
road. Specific recipes and commit. 
ments will be avoided. Details of for- 
eign policy and peace machinery will 
not be discussed. Roosevelt will play 
his role as beneficent, wise and seas- 
oned statesman, commander-in-chiel. 
Dewey will play the youthful David to 
this Goliath, confine his campaign war- 
fare to the home front, stop politics at 
the water’s edge. 


* 


Dividends in Brazil 
By CARL CROW 


THE stock markets in Brazil are boom- 
ing with a great many stocks selling 
at new high records. This is not an in- 
flationary boom, for stocks will pay 
dividends which make purchases at 
fancy prices a good investment. 
Spurred on by war demands at good 
prices, the country is breaking all rec- 
ords in production. In the period be- 
tween 1937 and 1942, mining produc- 
tion (other than coal) tripled in value. 
The tonnage of coal doubled. The 
production of cotton increased by 
50%. 

This enabled a great many com- 


panies to pay fabulous dividends, as 
follows: 


Cia America Fabril (textiles). 65% 
Cia de Fiacoda e Tecidos Coro- 

vada (textile) ............ 80% 
Cia Swift do Brazil (meat pack- 

lt dete tekne nes nukes 72% 
Cia Fabrica Papel Petropolis 

(paper) ...... EERE 94% 


Sociedade Carbonifera Belmoro 
Rodiques (coal mining).... 132% 
The oil companies did not do quite 

so well. For example, the Standard 

Oil of Brazil paid only 46%. 
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Reading time: 1 Minute, 35 Seconds 


borane TOM was barely eleven, his 
family migrated from Wisconsin 


to the far Northwest. He spent a normal 
boyhood. Then high-school studies were 
interrupted when his widowed mother 
needed Tom’s effort and financial help to 
raise five children. 

' Further education came later through 
night courses and business college . . . as 
thousands of American youths have gotten 
theirs. In his determination to “go places,” 
and while still a young man, Tom proved 
himself a successful salesman and sales 
manager in an industry wholly unrelated 
to automobiles. _ 

But looking ahead toward the close of 
World War I, Tom decided that automo- 
biles promised a bright future. It meant 
giving up the successful position he had 
attained and starting afresh . . . but Tom 
was free to make the choice. 

All he asked was the chance to progress 
as far as his beliefs, desires and indus- 
triousness could take him. He got it... 
as a salesman with a progressive local 
automobile dealer. 

The story from this point parallels that 
of thousands of American business men 
who have flourished under competitive 
enterprise. Tom widened his acquaintance 


LOOKED AHEAD... 


... made solid friends .. . became a person 
of standing through nine busy years in the 
community he had known since boyhood. 


In 1926, he started for himself in a 
modest way, counting on the friends he 
had made and served for patronage. Three 
years later Tom joined the De Soto dealer 
organization. 


A busy decade -built his business to the 
point where it became one of the largest 
in the state. His organization numbered 
125 people, all thriving through his initia- 
tive and sound business policies. | 
Ask Tom his plans today. He’ll tell you 
that he feels the same as he did a quarter 
century ago .. . that after the war the 
automobile industry should continue to 
offer splendid opportunities for men of 
energy and integrity. And, as in all under- 
takings, the measure of success attained 
should rightly be in proportion to one’s 
ambition and ability. 





The name is fictitious. The facts are 

TRUE. This is a faithful sketch of the 
business life of an automobile dealer who 
has been associated with Chrysler Corpora- 
tion for 15 years. 











YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P. M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 
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JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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QUICK-LITER 


“The Original Starterless 
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Two Years of Rigid Testing 
Have Proved Its Worth! 


The GUTH QUICK-LITER was origi- 
nated for War Plants; where high 
maintenance costs due to Starter- 
Switch troubles, and variable line- 
voltage conditions, made Starterless 
Fluorescent desirable. Detailed per- 
formance records were maintained, 
so that every claim made for QUICK- 
LITER has been proved by use. 

A valuable report on the results of these 


tests is now available. Write for your 
copy foday. 


& . ’ 

No Starter Switches (SE = 
Maintenance cost is lower, CG ' 
the problem of checking for 
“dead” Starters is climinated. 


c— Long Lamp Life 


QUICK-LITER gets maximum 
usage: from lamps. 








Lights Instantly 
At the flick of the switch— “~N\ 
there's light! No flickering, || &* )\\ ~ X 
flashing, or waiting. XY 
Would Operate in an ice Box 


QUICK-LITERS start, and oper- 

¢_ ate as low as o° F. Temperature. 
Many are now in use in Alaska 
and the Aleutians. 


Operates at irregular 
or Low Voltage 


QUICK-LITER starts and oper- 
ates at as low as 85 Volts. 


ine) immediately Available 
QUICK-LITERS can be shi 


pped 
at once on AA-5, or AA-2-MRO, 
or higher priorities. 


“QUICK-LITER 


TRADE MARK 

















THE EOWIN F. GUTH CO: 
2615 Washington Ave St. Lovis 3, Mc 





New Ideas 


INVISIBLE WIRE 
Credit Sigmund Cohn & Co., New 


York, with the development of a new 
platinum wire that’s so fine you can’t 
even see it. So small that only its 
shadow is visible, approximately 25,- 
000 strands would be needed to equal 
the cross-sectional area of a human 
hair. It’s being used experimentally in 
General Electric’s engineering labora- 
tory. 


PAPER AND PLASTIC BOTTLE 


Wartime paper and plastics continue 
to invade many new fields. Their latest 
triumph: Vacuum thermos bottles of 
molded paper and plastic. 


SELF-PROPELLED TRAIN 


A. H. Candee, Westinghouse trans- 
portation engineer, has designed a 
unique “three-in-one” passenger train 
that’s powered by a detachable elec- 
tric unit. It consists of three interlock- 
ing sections—a car at each end and a 
compact, walled-off compartment in 
the center containing a Diesel engine, 
electric generator and control equip- 
ment. No overhead wires are neces- 
sary, and operator’s cabs at either end 
enable it to be driven in and out of 
terminals without switching delays. 
The “packaged” power unit will also 
supply electricity enough for air-con- 
ditioning, lighting, air cleaning, water 
coolers, etc. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


Portable hydraulic lifting elevators 
are now available. Capable of being 
set up quickly either indoors or out, 
they'll operate in any building where 
ordinary electric power is available. 
Telescoping ladders enable operators 
to dismount from any height. 


LINT-FREE FABRIC 


A special weaving process now 
makes it possible to produce fabrics 
that are completely free from lint. 
Used chiefly for garments, workers’ 
gloves, wiping cloths, etc., the new 
fabrics are insurance against tiny 
pieces of lint disrupting the working 
of fine precision instruments. 


PAPER PAN 


Leakproof paperboard loaf pans are 
now being produced. Treated with 
special solutions, they’re capable of 


withstanding high temperatures and 
are said to be sturdy substitutes for 
metal pans. 


AND PAPER CLOTHESLINE 


Water-repellent paper clotheslines 
have also been announced. Strong 
enough to support loads as heavy as 
250 pounds, they can be left out of 
doors permanently, even in rainy 
weather. 


PORTABLE FURNACE, TOO 


Self-powered, 45-pound “furnaces” 
are another addition to the list of port- 
able products. Equipped with their 
own fuel supply, they’re operated by 
tiny motors in sealed units. Each heat- 
er furnishes enough pure heated air to 
make a small one-family home com- 
fortable even during the most wintry 
weather. They’re scheduled for post- 
war use. 


ROBOT FRUIT PICKER 


Tomorrow’s fruit picking may be 
done by electronic robots. An electric 
eye will scan the trees, locate fruit of 
desired color and ripeness, pick it, 
sort it and even convey it to a con- 
tainer. 


HEAT CONTROL 


Tomorrow’s apartment dwellers will 
no longer have to keep after the jani- 
tor because the house is too hot or too 
cold, for the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. has developed a new 
heating control system that permits 
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tenants to determine the temperature 
themselves. Thermostats located in 
each apartment will do the trick. The 
new system will not only make pos- 
sible the elimination of drafts, but will 
also reduce heating costs by as much 
as 20%. 


DEHYDRATING BY INFRARED 


Post-war housewives may be able to 
do their own food dehydrating, rapid- 
ly and efficiently, as a result of a new 
insulated oven developed by Tennes- 
see’s Vanderbilt University. A bevy of 
infrared reflector lamps screwed into 
the oven’s ceiling permits the trick to 
be accomplished in regular “blitz- 
krieg” style (food can be dehydrated 
in five to 30 minutes, instead of the 
usual 15 to 30 hours). Larger models 
of the oven are also expected to be 
made for commercial plants. 


SELF-LUBRICATING BEARINGS 


Self-lubricating powdered aluminum 
bearings—said to be the first of their 
kind ever successfully developed—are 
now being manufactured by the Chrys- 
ler Corp.’s Amplex Division. Impreg- 
nated with special, non-gumming oil, 
some of the bearings are so porous 
that light can penetrate them at thick- 
nesses up to one-eighth of an inch. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


One wartime employer, receiving 
the poor response so common to to- 
day’s “Help Wanted, Good Paying 
Jobs” advertisements, got quick re- 
sults by ingeniously adding just two 
words to his copy. The magic words? 
“Sitting down.” Over 50 applicants 
appeared the first day. 


FOR.CRYING OUT LOUD 


Small children who accompany their 
mothers to one Ohio movie theater 
may now cry and wail to their hearts’ 
content, and nobody cares. Why? The 
theater has installed a special “crying 
room” for them—glass-enclosed and 
sound-proof. 


EYE-TESTING MACHINE 


The Navy is now using a portable 
eye-testing instrument that quickly de- 
tects sailors and fliers who lack suffi- 
cient “cat’s eye” vision to see satis- 
factorily at night. The product of the 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., the new instrument consists of 
a case containing a luminous radium 
dial, an eye-fixation target and light 
source, and several light filters. 
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CONTROLS HEAT 
For Higher Operating Efficiency 





lying fields to the sub-zero stratosphere depend on Young Oil 
adiators to maiftain efficient engine temperatures. When ships 


dive and climb, Young Automatic Surge and Pressure Over-ride Controls allow pilots 
to concentrate on combat. To air travel of tomorrow, Young Heat Transfer Equipment 
will bring greater operating economy and efficiency ... greater comfort and safety. 


Using raw sea water to cool both crankcase oil and engine j3 

unit is one application of Young Heat Transfer Engineering. Engitt€ 

lube oil are circulated around removable tube bundles through which the sea water is 
pumped, Efficient, compact Young Heat Exchangers are also used with many types of 
auxiliary engines on shipboard and propulsion engines of large and small craft. 





s designed by Young are used on special military prime movers 

-tracks and scout cars. Young Lube-oil Coolers also are used in 

army tanks, tank destroyers and amphibious tanks. Young developments, now in- 

creasing the fighting power of military equipment, will lead to improved operating 
efficiency of postwar transportation by highway, railway and air. 





Write for complete data on Young Heat Transfer surfaces 
for all cooling, heating and air conditioning applications. 











HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


Manufacturers of Oil Coolers @ Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators © Intercoolers ® Heat 
Exchangers @ Engine Jacket Water Coolers ¢ Unit Heaters © Convectors © Condensers ® Evaporators ® Ait 
Conditioning Units ¢ Heating and Cooling Coils © Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U. S.A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities 
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Sounds 
Good! 


DRINKS mixed with Canada 
Dry Water sparkle right out 
loud. Canada Dry’s “PIN- 
POINT CARBONATION”...mil- 
lions of tinier bubbles... 
insures lasting liveliness, 
despite melting ice. And a 
special formula points up 
the flavor of every drink. 
Next time enjoy this per- 
fect Club Soda! 


CANADA DRY 




















Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


Money. A conference has been called 
by President Roosevelt to meet next 
month to approve the so-called Mor- 
genthau Stabilization Fund. If the 42 
nations invited approve the plan, a 
fund of $8,000,000,000 will be set up 
to prevent fluctuations in national cur- 
rency exchanges. The U. S. will -pro- 
vide nearly 33% of the fund’s assets. 
Proponents of the plan claim that such 
a fund is the only hope of starting 
world trade going after the war. Its 
opponents, in contrast, aver that the 
plan encourages the various insolvent 
nations to defer putting their finances 
in order, with the result that eventual- 
ly a serious international financial 
collapse will occur. It is also claimed 
that, under the plan, the U. S. sacri- 
fices to an international organization 
its chance of becoming the world’s fi- 
nancial leader, a position Great Brit- 
ain held for 100 years prior to 1914. 
A second matter to be discussed at the 
conference is the establishment of a 
$10,000,000,000 International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 


—a kind of a global RFC. 


World Police. The American Plan 
to enforce World Peace is to be dis- 
cussed some time this Summer at a 
meeting of representatives of the big 
four, the U. S., Great Britain, Russia 
and China. It contemplates an inter- 
national security organization pat- 
terned on the League of Nations. The 
principle of national sovereignty would 
be preserved by providing that each 
nation would retain full authority over 
its own troops, planes and ships, in- 
stead of assigning power over them to 
the international agency. The agency, 
after consultation among its members, 
could recommend, but not order that 
a member nation use its troops for 
international police duty. 


Too Many Ships. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, former chairman of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, asserts that the 
U. S. should retain for itself the cream 
of its present shipping and maintain 
a 10,000,000-ton merchant fleet for 
peacetime purposes, consisting only of 
fast, long-range vessels of quality con- 
struction. After retaining this tonnage, 
Kennedy favors transferring a reason- 
able share to customer-nations to help 
them get started again. “After this,” 


he declares, “I have no hesitancy in 
saying—scrap the rest of the fleet.” 


Unsubsidized Foreign Trade. Be 
cause tarifis and subsidies are ulti. 
mately damaging to our relations with 
foreign countries, Secretary of State 
Hull believes that business should go 
into lines of production that could 
stand on their own feet. Says he: “] 
believe that the great majority of 
American business men will recognize 
the need . . . for utilizing our enor. 
mous capacity in the production of 
peacetime goods best suited to our 
material and human resources; for 
choosing, those lines of production 
that can stand on their own feet with- 
out heavy tariff protection or sub- 
sidies.” Mr. Hull’s advice, if followed, 
would mean scrapping such wartime 
industries as synthetic rubber, etc. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


Same Kind of Gérmany. The Ger- 
man High Command has issued a new 
instruction manual that indicates that 
a defeat in this war will only make 
it prepare all the harder for the next. 
It expresses concern over the falling 
birthrate and declares: “Every stout 
boy born in 1943 can become a brave 
soldier in 1963. Every new-born 
healthy boy is one strong soldier more 
in 20 years. . . . The more Germans 
there are in the world the more stable 
the new great Reich will stand and 
the more certain is peace in the world.” 


Industrial India, A group of native 
Indian industrialists have drawn up an 
elaborate 15-year plan that will revo- 
lutionize the economy of that coun- 
try. If effective, India, rich in unde- 
veloped raw materials, will become as 
industrialized as the Western nations. 
The plan opens up a profitable field for 
the sale of American machinery. 


Sharing English Rain. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain has published 
a national plan for the economical use 
after the war of the water resources 
of the country. Because of the uneven 
distribution, English people use only 
a third of the water the average Ameri- 
can does. Demands of industry are 
making some parts of the country 
critically short of water and the na- 
tional plan is intended to share the 
water equitably. 
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THAT’S RAILROADING! 


Is it rails and rolling stock, freight 
cars and coaches, locomotives and 
signaling devices? Is it steam strug- 
gling to be free or electronic things 
that see in the dark? 


Railroading is not any one of them. 
It is all of them—and more! 


Railroading is the flow of grain from 
farm to distant city. It is a mountain 
of ore moved from mine to mill. It 
is raw materials speeding to factories 
... troops and guns and gear going 
to war. 


It is the mother’s welcoming cry as 
her soldier steps off the train. It is 
heat in the home .. . and a ticket- 
seller serving you at his window. 


These and a thousand things .. . 
that’s railroading! 


And it sprang from the forge of the 
mind of man inspired by dreams. 
Minds that are at once creative and 
practical. 


You see the inspiration in the ribbons 
of steel rail that puncture the horizon. 
You sense it in the swift, convenient 
schedules; feel it in the sure way the 
dispatcher clears the track. 


And you know that railroading is not 
just an invention. It is a continuing 
thought . . . a growing tree with 
roots deep in the soil of necessity 
and branches reaching into the light. 


It can never stand still any more than 
the human mind can stand still. It will 
always be searching for new things 
and better ways . . . and finding them. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS. DOUBLE 
WHAT YOU DID BEFORE ! 
STH WAR LOAN—JUNE 12 To JULY 8 
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STILL GREATER POWER will be 
harnessed in revolutionary types of 
locomotives now being developed. 





Cb with’ “Mbit ahh ik in WAN, 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS are born 
of research. P.R.R. invested almost a 


billion for improvements from 1929 
to 1944. 





FREIGHT CARS are adapted to big- 
get, heavier loads through new de- 
signs and innumerable refinements. 





COMMUNICATION SYSTEM — 
P.R.R. has the largest private tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype system 
in the world. 









TRAIN TELEPHONES — An experi- 
mental installation is now under test 
on one branch of P.R.R. 





achieved by new techniques which 
combine comfort, light weight and 
great strength. 









Psy Pp’ \ lt 


AIR CONDITIONING, now general 
in railroading, will become almost uni- 
versal when war restrictions are lifted. 


—— ——= 


THE MIRACLE SCIENCE—elec- 
tronics reproduce roadside signals on 
panels inside the cabs of P.R.R. 
locomotives. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Serving the Nation 


*& 46,834 in the Armed Forces 


vy 197 bave given their lives for their Country 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Even though the Japanese phase of 
the war continues, Germany’s defeat 
should result in a 35% cutback in 
military output. . . . Discount rumors 
of a resumption of civilian radio pro- 
duction this year. One reason: Mili- 
tary electronics’ requirements for 1944 
are some 50% higher than last year’s 
output. 


LABOR 


WMC’s new policy (beginning July 
1) of exercising complete control 
over all male workers should end talk 
of national service legislation. . . . Em- 
ployment in the steel industry has dwin- 
dled by over 40,000 employees in six 
months. Three bright spots: (1) Many 
women workers have filled the gap; 
(2) working hours have been in- 





OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 








9, 

Sy, Smoker's 
B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) _ 
Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ing is ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent. 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You’ lilikeit! 


Country Doctor 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 


Morris & Co. Ltd..Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y 





DO YOU WANT A 


FASTER MIND? 


Want to cash in on the four NATURAL laws of master- 
ing people? Want to know the five ‘‘musts”’ for financial 
advancement? Want to FIND YOURSELF and your 
highest NATURAL ability? My copyrighted MIND 
STIMULATOR has helped thousands advance years in 
months. Folder, YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY, free. 
F.L.T., Ph.D., Dépt. 35F, 185 W. Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20, Pa. 
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creased; (3) the industry’s absentee- 
ism and labor turnover rate is com- 
paratively low. . . . One reason for 
wartime union troubles: Leaders be- 
lieve they must “strike while the iron 
is hot,” in order to obtain higher 
peacetime wages. . . . Middle’ West 
farmers are hungrier than ever for 
German war prisoners—to form “labor 
battalions.” Problem: There aren’t 
enough prisoners to go around... . 
Ironic? War prisoners in upper New 
York State are scheduled to live in 
“Victory Homes,” originally planned 
for U. S. Navy workers. 


MATERIALS 


America’s natural rubber stocks are 
shrinking fast. Meanwhile, however, 
don’t be surprised if 1945 ushers in an 
OPA policy of “new tires for every- 
body.” . . .-You can expect a con- 
tinued drop in civilian paper and pa- 
perboard supplies, even if wood pulp 
production spurts upward. Military 
needs are responsible. . . . Manpower 
scarcities continue to cut a wide swath 
in the country’s cloth output. Still a 
possibility: Clothes rationing. . . . Un- 
less more yarns and labor are forth- 
coming soon, 1944 may witness a 50% 
drop in underwear output (this would 
be in addition to last year’s cuts). 


FUEL 


Recent reports now indicate that 
coal probably won’t join the ration list 
next Winter. Prospects for fuel oil are 
not so bright, however. . . . The gaso- 
line outlook continues to confuse civ- 
ilian motorists. In some cases, it’s 
said, the Army has absorbed more 
than it can use. Meanwhile, don’t ex- 
pect any increase in rations before 
July, at the earliest. . . . You can blame 
OPA’s Chester Bowles and Harold 
Ickes for the thriving black market in 
gas coupons, says James A: Moffett. 
former oil executive. Give oil men a 
chance to run the industry, he insists. 
and the black market could be cleaned 
up “in a couple of weeks.” 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Prediction: U. S. foreign trade will 
soar to record-smashing heights after 
the war. Already, in fact, requests for 
information about American-made 
products are pouring in to manufac- 
turers from all parts of the globe. . . . 
Ample extension of credit to Brazil 


may give a tremendous boost to peace. 
time Brazilian-American trade, accord. 
ing to some experts. Proviso: The 
move should come immediately after 
the Armistice, before war-hampered 
European traders can get a foothold, 
. . » Don’t be surprised if America’s 
textile exports rise to their highest 
peaks in history in the first five post. 
war years, 


AVIATION 


Lack of labor in many foundries js 
threatening plane output, says Don. 
ald Nelson. . ... According to Charles 
I. Stanton, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, America’s airlanes will 
be filled with some 300,000 civilian 
planes within four years after the war. 
Private fliers will operate 95% of 
them. . . . Significant: Henry Kaiser, 
busy as usual, is planning a post-war 
string of 5,000 airports and landing 
strips. They’re expected to give a huge 
impetus to peacetime air travel. 


FOOD 


Don’t be surprised if beef soon joins 
the list of point-free meats. Rationing 
will probably resume again next Win- 
ter, however—for all meats. . . . Watch 
for an early move to “unration” all 
canned vegetables. . . . Supplies of 
cocoa are dwindling fast. Two reasons: 
(1) Heavy military demands; (2) im- 
ports have dropped off. . . . According 
to Harvey A. Baum, head of A&P 
Stores’ produce-buying operations, 
post-war production by America’s 
5,000,000 farms could equal that of 
6,000,000 farms if all growers would 
adopt up-to-date’soil conservation prac- 
tices (similar methods have already 
resulted in a 20% jump in wartime 
output). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Match consumption is-blazing away 
at close to record heights. Reason: 
Cigarette smoking is on the increase. 
. . . Wanted, by the War Department: 
59 military inventions, including the 
following: Life rafts that will inflate 
in 30 seconds even in freezing tem- 
peratures; gas masks that permit trans- 
mission of the voice; a device that will 
allow airmen to distinguish between 
natural and artificial green; a fog-dis- 
persal system. . .". Don’t be surprised 
if soft drinks join ice cream as a hard- 
to-get Summertime commodity. Why? 
Sugar, citric acid, bottle and contain- 
er stocks are getting slim. Meanwhile, 
ice plants are looking forward to their 
biggest hot weather business in years. 
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New Light on 
Rest Periods 


(Continued from page 16) 


for men. One reason appears to be 
that in certain states there are or have 
been laws requiring rest periods for 
women. Another reason is that very 
frequently women do repetitive work 
where there is a serious element of 
monotony and, therefore, a need for 
occasional relaxation. Several com- 
ments were to the effect that “we have 
rest periods for women but never 
thought of it for men. Probably the 
men should be given a break, too.” 
One company introduced a novel and 
welcome feature to rest periods by 
playing popular music during the in- 
terval. This made a decided hit with 
the workers. 

Truly surprising is the number of 
cases where rest periods are used in 
the factory but not in the office, and 
vice versa; also where they are used 
in one branch of a large company but 
not in others. The reason appears to 
be that rest periods have sort of 
“grown like Topsy,” have never been 
given broad consideration. One com- 
pany accounts for it this way: “The 
manager of each plant makes his own 
decisions. Probably some never even 
thought about rest periods.” 

In many cases, mention was made 
of traveling canteens which go through 
the factory twice or more each day. 
The workers stop for a cup of coffee, 
hot dog, ice cream, pop, etc. “This re- 
sults in a rest period, though not called 
by that name.” In other cases this 
extra “refreshment” period is over and 
above official rest periods. 


EMPLOYEES’ VIEWS 


Who pays for rest periods? In most 
cases, the companies pay. Concerning 
piece work, one company says: “In 
incentive type of work, which calls for 
a different approach, there is an allow- 
ance made in setting up the standard, 
so that the rest period will not all be 
on the workers’ own.” 

We have already cited some of man- 
agements’ comments concerning rest 
periods. Here are some typical em- 
ployee comments: 

A factory worker: “Rest periods are 
great. You get tired, sit for 15 min- 
utes and smoke, then go back to the 
job refreshed and able to do more and 
better work, And at the end of the 
day, you’re not so all in.” 

An office worker: “I never realized 
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till after these rest periods how I used 
to slow up in the afternoon. The com- 
pany did a good thing in breaking up 
the work routine.” 

Another office worker: “I used to 
sneak out for a couple of smokes every 
morning and was always afraid I’d get 
caught. Now I can smoke in the open 
during the rest period and it’s much 
better.” 

What about the future for rest peri- 
ods? It seems certain that rest periods 
will hereafter get increasing attention 
and adoption, both in offices and fac- 
tories. The human relations angle in 


business and the welfare of workers 
are gaining recognition as important 
factors in business management. Per- 
haps in the post-war period they may 
be one point to mention in attracting 
the highest type of employees, and in 
keeping them as happy and healthy as 


_ possible while they work. 


* 


Remember, employees must have 
employers, also employers must have 
employees and that capital has to be 
furnished to provide the plant, by its 
small stockholders.—T. Cox. 
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CITY AND STATE 


W What? 


At this very moment, pians are bemg 
made in Washington which will affect 
your job, your business, YOUR in- 
dustry, in the coming months. You 
should know about them BEFORE they 
happen, not after. 

You must be in a position to plan 
ahead Now ... safely and wisely. 
And to do that, you must know the 
direction of Washington thinking on 
a dozen or more vital subjects. 

You can get this essential informa- 
tion well ahead of time in the Kip. 
LINGER WASHINGTON LETTERS. Each 
week they report to you the meat of 
hundreds of interviews with key men 
in Washington. Our staff members 
get the facts, check, sift and condense 
them, and write you the result in four 
terse pages every Saturday evening. 


TRIAL OFFER 
The practical business value of these Let- 
ters far exceeds the yearly fee of $18. But 
you need not sign up for a full year. Try 
them for 13 weeks for $3. Fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
INVITES YOU BOTH 


(You and the “Inner Man") 


Te a Bit of Home in 


WASHINGTON — 


HOUSE 
The LAFAYETTE ROOM 


--relaxing atmosphere and famous 
food bring the substantial business 
mean to mealtime meetings for The 
LAFAYETTE ROOM’s menu attrac- 
tion and conference convenience. 


Essential you wire or write for 
accommodations. 


A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL ‘LAFAYETTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


—_ — 








MAINE 


is nearer than you think! 





Only 5% hours from Boston—overnight 
from New York and Philadelphia— 
complete resort hotel-estate in the Blue 
Mountains of Maine, on the shore of 
Rangeley Lake. All sports, golf at door, 
strictly first-class accommodations, food 
and service. NO HAY Fever. N. Y. Office: 


Roberts, 500 Fifth Ave., 


RANGELEY (AN torr’ 


Wolfe & 
PE. 













MEN MADE TO ORDER 


Fit Your Abilities 
ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
—— those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 
teachings to ae ne power. 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 
Strides Toward Victory 


Warrant 


FEEL about the- war the same as 
I felt about the viciously overdone 
boom in the late 1920s. 

Long before the absolutely inevita- 
ble catastrophic collapse came, I pro- 
claimed and proclaimed that the soon- 
er it occurred the better, that the final 
reckoning would be more calamitous 
the longer the dizzy speculative orgy 
lasted, the more extravagant it became. 

Similarly, I cannot analyze increas- 
ing prospects of victory as reason for 
pessimism. Of course, cessation of stu- 
pendous war spending will adversely 
affect some enterprises as well as some 
employees. 

But from the long-range viewpoint, 
the quicker the appalling destruction 
of life and property ceases, the better 
off the world, including our own coun- 
try, will be. War impoverishes. Waged 
on the global scale of this war, it 
makes mankind poorer. The more as- 
tronomical the total toll in men, ma- 
teriel, money, the more ruinous the 
ultimate aftermath. 


SPEEDY VICTORY DESIRABLE 


So, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the invasion of Europe, following his- 
toric gains in Italy, will be crowned 
with speedy, maximum success. 

If certain stocks, artificially boosted 
by war orders, decline from their in- 
flated heights, what of it? How little 
that would, should, weigh against the 
hastening of the end of ghastly blood- 
shed now drenching so large a part of 
the world? 

What, too, if strides towards victory 
should stay clamorous demands for 
higher wages by union leaders repre- 
senting several million workers? Here, 
also, the dizzier the rise, the more pain- 
ful the inevitable sequel. Not only so, 
but expanding inflation now would in- 
escapably spell contraction in this na- 
tion’s ability to compete in the post- 
war world, would inescapably spell 
lowering our standard of living, in 
cluding that of wage earners. 

And every country on the face of 
the earth would be incalculably bene- 
fited by shortening of hostilities. War 
daily bleeds every belligerent. It de- 
vours property on a shocking scale. 

“Wall Street’s” behavior on Inva- 


Optimism 





sion Day, June 6, was much mo 
rational than one school of tho 
predicted. ‘¢ 

Stocks trembled somewhat in 
morning, but quickly steadied. 

As anticipated, “peace” stocks were 
favored over war-boomed issues. Mo 
tors, steels, and other industrials ad 
vanced, Rail stocks receded slightly, 
So did high-yielding railway bonds, on 
the reasoning that volume of traffic 
will diminish when shipments of war 
materiel diminish. 

Should invasion news continue sat- 
isfactory, many repercussions can be 
expected. 

For one thing, strikes among war 
workers are likely to become less wide- 
spread. Latest strike statistics record a 
new “high.” In the first four months 
of this year strikes increased 42% over 
a year ago. They became so rife that 
even more enlightened labor leaders 
became alarmed, predicted that should 
such ongoings be persisted in, anti- 
labor legislation would unquestionably 
be enacted. 

This writer subscribes to that the- 
ory. One soldier has just impressed 
upon him: “The most powerful pres- 
sure group of all, after the war, will 
be us fighters who have risked our life 
to save America and save civilization. 
What we think of union strikers isn’t 
fit for print. We have nothing but con- 
tempt for them.” 

The more encouraging war news be- 
comes, the more encouraged all of us 
should feel. 


“One Eviction We’rE Hopinc For.” 





Marcus, in New York Times 
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LAYING EGGS WITH SPLIT SECOND TIMING 
or HOW A BOMBER DROPS A BOMB 


Only sa ewe seconds for the run! 
The bomb sight is set and the bom- 
bardier waits for two hairs in the 
sight to cross. Here’s what happens 
when the hairs cross and it’s all Sees 
automatically —an electric eye winks 
and in one 1/50th of a second, little 
mechanical fingers on each bomb 
shackle open and the bombs are away! 


This is precision bombing. Every- 
thing must function with infinite 
speed and accuracy, and if those 
fingers on the shackles miss their 
timing the salvo is a miss. Few 
people know about the importance 
of these little metal fingers weighin 
only a few ounces, that hold a Boinb 
which may weigh a ton. 


Small, but sturdy fingers holdin 
tons regardless of Reeare an 

shocks, holding the bomb until that 
Vital split second when they open and 
the bomb is dumped. This bomb 


shackle mustn’t shake, it mustn't 
break. It must function in all kinds 
of weather and temperatures. It’s a 
recision instrument that can’t be 
Babied once it’s installed—a deli- 
cate little piece of mechanism Hav- 
ing the strength of a steel base. 


In the last two and a half years 
Pollak has delivered thousands of 
these bomb shackles and other war 


POLLAK 


PRECISION 
PRODUCTS 


equipment toour Armed Servicesfor 
which we have received the Army- 
Navy “E” and four stars. This is our 
job now, but when peace comes we 
will again be manufacturing parts 
and products for other companies. 
If there is a possibility that you may 
need a part or an entire product 
developed or manufactured for you, 
it may be of great advantage to your 
company to have Pollak do it. Cer- 


‘ tainly it is good business to at least 


learn in detail what Pollak-has to 
offer you. We will be glad to put 
the complete story before your 
executives. 


The original Army- 
Navy"E” award to this 
company bas been re- 
newed four times. 
Eachof the four stars on 
this flag symbolizes six 
months ofexacting serv- 
ice toour Armed Forces. 


POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


DEVELOPING 
JUNE 15, 


* DESIGNING - 
1944 


FABRICATING 


STAMPING - SPINNING 


WELDING 


FINISHING MACHINE WORK 
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> LEAGUE 


- B. A. JAVITS 
Vice-President & Gen. Counsel 


Time for Stockholders to 
Assert Their Power 


IME for Stockholders to As- 

sert Their Power,” is the head- 

line on an article, by Landon 
Gates, in the Financial World. Here 
are some extracts: 

Stockholders are queer people. They 
work hard, deny themselves to ac- 
cumulate capital, invest it in some 
corporation—and then won’t even read 
the reports it sends them. 

Laborers certainly do not take so 
slight an interest in the corporations 
from which their wages are derived, 
nor do farmers show such an indiffer- 
ence to matters affecting agriculture. 

Let some piece of legislation which 
promises to jeopardize their interests 
be introduced in Congress or a state 
legislature, and they set up a tremen- 
dous yell. More than that, both of them 
maintain effective lobbies in Washing- 
ton to insure that Congressmen keep 
their interests in mind. 

But let some bill affecting the in- 
terests of investors be introduced in 
Congress, and they’re as mum as mum- 
mies. 

Obviously, there are two things in- 
vestors can and should do to protect 
themselves from the grasping interests 
which, over recent years, have been 
grabbing more than their fair share 
of the national income. They should 
become more articulate in the affairs 
of their companies, and they should 
support some organization—some 
union of investors—to watch out for 
their interests, both in the manage- 
ments of the corporations they own 
and in legislative circles. . . . 

In July of 1942, B. C. Forbes, pub- 
lisher of Forbes Magazine and with 
a nation-wide reputation for his syndi- 
cated articles, formed the Investors 
Fairplay League, with which Dr. Ma- 
gill’s American Federation of Inves- 
tors was merged. Yet, after nearly 
two years of intensive effort, the 
Forbes’ effort has failed to rally much 


more than 12,500 investors to its 
standard. 

In the meanwhile, New Dealers in 
Washington have been keeping the 
mails stuffed with glowing reports of 
the wonders of government ownership 
and operation of enterprises directly 
competing with privately owned busi- 
nesses, and whooping up the idea that 
prosperity for the average man lies in 
some form of state socialism. And if 
the investors of the country, the folks 
who have worked and saved their 
money don’t wake up pretty quickly, 
that’s the kind of an economy we're 
likely to have, once Adolph and Hiro- 
hito get their deserts. 


Western Indorsement 


“Stockholders Will Fight For Their 
Rights” is the caption on an article 
in The Mining Record (Denver, Colo.) 
about the League. It says, in part: 

The Investors Fairplay League, non- 
profit organization, is committed to 
campaigning for elimination of double 
taxation of dividends to stockholders. 
Such a reform—absolutely equitable— 
would mean millions upon millions of 
dollars to stockholders and also to 
American industry. Consider the po- 
tency, the political power, of organized 
labor. Stockholders must be equally 
strongly organized. 


Managers Should Note 


Robert P. Vanderpoel, Financial 
Editor of The Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, leads one of his daily newspaper 
columns thus: 

“B. C. Forbes, president of the In- 
vestors Fairplay League, has received 
a veritable avalanche of complaints 
from stockholders against the policy 
of many corporations in ‘voting fat 
annuities to their higher paid officers. 

“Stockholders complain first of the 
small amount of stock which many offi- 


cers and directors own in the corpora. 
tions they manage; second of pension 
plans which have been set up, the chief 
beneficiaries of which are those em. 
ployees already in the high pay 
brackets. ; 

“They appear particularly bitter 
against the purchase of past service 
annuities for men who have received 
substantial salaries year after year, 
One stockholder reported that he in. 
tended to sell stock ‘in any concem 
that adopts a retirement plan which 
includes officers and directors of the 
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company . 


League Speeches 


From the Ridgefield (Conn.) Press: 


Javits Would Make 
Stockholders Vocal 


“The American people will not sub- 
mit for very long to a centralized fed- 
eral bureaucracy,” declared Benjamin 
A. Javits of the Investors Fairplay 
League in his Lions Club address. 

The vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the investors’ organization ad- 
dressed himself primarily to the prob- 
lem of providing for the small stock- 
holders and bondholders of the nation 
a greater voice in the management of 
the nation’s business. He pointed out 
that labor and management are well- 
organized but that the investors, back- 
bone of the country’s social and busi- 
ness life, are largely inarticulate. He 
called them “forgotten men and 
women.” 

“The American people,” Mr. Javits 
declared, “are on the lookout for some 
formula, some organization or political 
party that will give us back our de- 
mocracy without the necessity of going 
through a serious disturbance or pos- 
sible dictatorship. . . . American busi- 
ness must be permitted to unite if to- 
gether it can assure our people con- 
tinuous employment and prosperity.” 


William B. Meytrott, of the Lions 
Club, Trenton, N. J., addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to League Representative 
William Jackman: 

“I have had some very interesting 
comments from members of the Lions 
Club -in regard to your recent talk on 
the work of the Investors Fairplay 
League. We appreciate the time and 
effort spent in coming to us and pre 
senting such a splendid program.” 


President B. C. Forbes addressed 


the Rotary Club of Brooklyn, New 
York, on June 7. 
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pay In times of UNCERTAINTY You Receive From 
: ’ 
- investors need FACTS snort 
vi PERSONAL 
ear, Doubt, uncertainty, fears for the future are widespread. Should I sit INVESTMENT 
In tight? Should I sell all my securities and await a better buying opportunity? SERVICE 
cern Or should I program a broad 5 year plan and buy income NOW? 
_ The very existence of these perplexing problems, your fears and doubts, 1. Original Estate Survey 
if the best reason, the most compelling reason why you should seek specialized 
and experienced investment help. No individual knows exactly what is going 2. pt mag pga That 
to happen. That fact in itself indicates-you should seek the best advice obtain- 
able without delay. The least you should do is to surround your estate with 3. Day-by-Day Supervision 
maximum financial safeguards, minimize losses through proper protective 4. incestenest. of Shee 
S$: action. ; Money 
For your own safety, consult experienced Investment Advisors NOW. 5. Personal Consultation 
Without cost or obligation, we'll gladly tell you how our organization could 6. Foresighted P 
ub- assist you. Simply write Division F-1. iteioen ersonal 
3 
fed- , 7. The Famous Babson- 
ai BABSON’S REPORTS chat 
slay INCORPORATED 8. Informative Weekly 
BABSON PARK 57 MASSACHUSETTS Bulletins 
yun- The oldest investment advisory service in the field. 9. 40 Years Experience 
ad- Founded over 40 years ago. " 10. The Most Efficient Super- 
‘ob- Incorporated in 1933. VE SS a Gee 
ar i 
‘ion 
of — —— — 
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ck. UNION CARBIDE 
usi AND CARBON AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
He CORPORATION 
and 7 uc 30 Church Street New York 8, N. Y. 
vite A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
me capital stock of this Corporation has PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 144 
ical been declared, payable July 1, 1944, COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 73 
de- he stockholders of record at the close Dividends of one dollar seventy five cents ($1.75) per share on 
. of business June 2, 1944. 
Ing so Brest’ the Preferred Stock and of twenty five cents (25¢) per share on the 
)0S- ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President Common Stock of this Company have been declared payable July 1, 
usi- 1944, to holders of record at the close of business on June 16, 1944. 
to- : Transfer books will not be closed. Dividend checks will be mailed 
any Allegheny Lu par Steel Corporation by the Bankers Trust Company on June 30, 1944. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation has de- May 25,1944 CARL A. SUNDBERG, Secretary 
ons clared a dividend of thirty-five (35) cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
fol- Corporation, payable on June 30, 
5 1944, to stockholders of record at the 
tive [ML close of business June 9, 1944. 
A dividend of $1.75 was also de- 
clared on the Preferred Stock of the 
ing Corporation payable on June 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
ons May 15, 1944. 
pe E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 
lay 
n d = s 
me SUPERIOR STEEL The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 
s CORPORATION | 
A dividend of thirty cents (30c) A dividend for the second quarter of.1944 of seventy-five 
sed per share has been declared on cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
: oa Common nom Pe, « oe July 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at close of business 
ew ee le id o Mogg of Band A Bags a June 8, 1944. Transfer. books will not close. 
close of business June 15, 1944. 
E. A. Carlson, Secretary. 
}ES : 


























Low- Priced 
STOCKS 


for post-war Profits! 


N response to numerous requests 
for low-priced stocks of com- 

panies with definitely promising 
post-war prospects, our Staff pre- 
sents, in the current report, analyses 
of 11 sound issues averaging below 
10. Seven are dividend payers. 

Included axe growth situations in 
the Radio, Television, Rail Equip- 
ment, Building, Automobile Acces- 
sory, and Plastic fields. 

A copy of this bulletin will be 
sent gladly without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-91 FREE! 
UNITED BusINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A r Boston 16, Masa 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 


* 


On May 25, 1944, the Board of 
Directors declared a dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
and fifty cents (50c) per share 
on the $5.00 Par Value Common 
Stock, payable June 30, 1944 to 
Stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 16, 1944. Checks 

will be mailed. 
ROBERT P. RESCH, Vice President 
and Treasurer 

* 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


PHOSPHATE POTASH: FERTILIZER * CHEMICALS 














Common Stock, Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1944. The transfer books will not * 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


Gg— 


May 25, 1944. 











Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOV. JONES AVERAGES 


20 N, ih Dh rn 





RaILRoAD stock average recently lifted 
slightly above former high achieved 
March 21. Now that invasion has be- 
gun, rails will probably lose their 
buoyancy. 

Many technical observers anxiously 
await achievement of new top by -in- 
dustrial average, believing that would 
“confirm” current bull market indica- 
tions of rails. At this writing, however, 
industrials are churning at levels mod- 
erately under July, 1943, bull market 
high (145.82). 

Industrial average now stands little 
changed from year ago. Net result of 
five small reactions and five equally 
small rallies, since June 1943, has been 
nil. Supply is again being encountered 
in same zone which stopped five pre- 
vious rallies. These five individual 
tops were 143.08, 145.82, 141.75, 
138.65 and 141.00; average, 142.06. 

Dow-Jones industrial group, charted 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Allen N. Sears and Howard V. Wid- 
does have been appointed vice-presi- 
dents of Remington Rand, Inc. 


John E. Rovensky, chairman of the 
executive committee of American Car 
& Foundry Co., has been elected a di- 
rector and a member of the execu- 
tive committees of American Car & 
Foundry Motors Co. and of the Brill 
Corp. 


R. L. Morton has been elected. a 
vice-president, treasurer and a direc- 


tor of Cities Service Gas Co. 


B. K. Wickstrum has been appointed 
Pacific Coast lighting sales manager of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


January February 





above, includes only 30 separate issues. 
Yet their total market value now is 
$17% billions; or 40% of aggregate 
valuation of all 850 New York Stock 
Exchange common stocks. 

Fifth War Loan goal, $16 billions, 
is almost enough to buy entire capi- 
talizations of all D-J industrials. Obvi- 
ously this loan will absorb funds 
which might otherwise seek stock in- 
vestment. 

Expect further churning, without 
much progress. Failure of industrials 
to follow rails would result in diver- 
gence—a bearish technical indication. 

Uncertainty as‘ to date ‘of invasion 
is now replaced by greater uncertain- 
ties; history-making battles lie ahead. 
Adhere to previous conclusion that, 
without decisive news, approximate 
146-130 range will continue. Mean- 
while, buying on dips and accepting 
profits on bulges seems wisest. 





Beneficial 
industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(tor quarterly period ending June 30, 1944) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 
Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1944 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1944. 
E. A. BAILEY 


June 1, 1944 Treasurer 
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Investment Pointers 


Recommended Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ommended : 

For those interested in low-priced 
stocks, NATIONAL DEPARTMENT STORES 
appears to offer exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunity. Sells around 17. 
Company operates a chain of depart- 
ment stores in leading cities, including 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, _ Detroit, 
Cleveland. Important subsidiaries: 
Frank & Seder, Kaufman Store, Inc., 
ete. For year ended Jan. 31, 1944, 
earnings were $3.54 per share, com- 
pared with $3.32 and $3.30 the two 
preceding years. A small dividend is 
paid. Net working capital for the 
500,000 shares of common, after de- 
ducting the small preferred stock issue 
and subsidiaries, amounts to about $25 
per share. With the earning power dis- 
played, and considering that the stock 
is available for $8 under its net work- 
ing capital per share, it seems obvious 
that the risk appears small, apprecia- 
tion prospects excellent. 


es to stocks already rec- 


Oris ELEvaToR is selling around 
$20. Has no funded debt, a small pre- 
ferred issue, 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon, of which 12% is reported owned 
by General Electric. Company is the 
leading manufacturer of elevators, 
hoists, escalators and elevator acces- 
sories of all kinds. An increasingly 
important division is the maintenance 
and servicing, under contract, of eleva- 
tors. Normally, the company’s foreign 
business is extensive. At the close of 
last year net working capital was $24,- 
000,000. A $1 dividend has been paid 
during each of the last four years. 
Post-war outlook appears excellent for 
this high-class organization. 


City Stores, now about $9, oper- 
ates several well-known department 
stores, including Lit Brothers, a leader 
in Philadelphia. Management is alert 
and aggressive. Results have been re- 
flected by the improvement in position. 
$17,000,000 of funded debt and pre- 
ferred stock precede the 1,200,000 
shares of common, of which over 
1,000,000 shares are owned by the 
Bankers Securities Corp. (Incidental- 
ly, some time ago, this column rec- 
ommended Bankers Securities pref. at 
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$16; last sale was $40.) Earnings last 
year were $1.62 per share, compared 
with $1.24 and $1.16 the two preced- 
ing years. Net working capital, at the 
close of last year, was $13,000,000. No 
common dividend has been paid, but 
earnings and financial condition war- 
rant expectation that dividends will be 
inaugurated. The stock appears attrac- 
tive, with little risk attached. 


NaSH-KELVINATOR, approximately 
$14, manufactures automobiles, elec- 
tric refrigerators and numerous other 
articles. Capitalization, 4,291,000 
shares. As of Sept. 30 last, net work- 
ing capital was $33,000,000, and earn- 
ings of $1.10 were reported for the 
fiscal year ended that date. Current 
dividend, 50c annually. In view of the 
heavy post-war demand anticipated for 
its products, my belief is that pur- 
chasing is warranted. 


SINCLAIR O11, about $13, the former 
Consolidated Oil Co., is soon to be- 
come Consolidated’s new name. The 
company is engaged in all divisions of 
the oil industry, and has large oil re- 
serves. Last year, $1.49 was earned 
on the common, and 50 cents was paid. 
At the close of last year, working 
capital amounted to $101,000,000. Re- 
cently it was announced that Mr. Sin- 
clair had received an option to -buy 
the stock around present levels. Would 
he be interested in securiag this option 
unless he believed that future earnings 
and dividends would warrant higher 


prices for this stock? It seems a good . 


low-priced speculation. 


Bayuk Cicars, around $28, is well 
known as the manufacturer of “Phil- 
lies” cigars. Balance sheet is clean, 
with nothing ahead of 393,000 shares. 
Net working capital was equal, at the 
close of last year, to today’s price of 
the stock. Earnings for 1943 were 
$3.36; dividend, $1.50. The manage- 
ment is highly capable. I regard Bayuk 
as a sound cigar-manufacturing issue. 


(Written before the invasion.) 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it ains 
the basic elements for profitable 
trading and lays down workable 
rules. Enables you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 
The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 
“.. revolutionized my concept of the 
market.’’ 


‘“... more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.” 


‘loaded down with invaluable facts.’’ 
“... would not part with my copy for 


$1000. 
“... you surely do know ycur stock 
market.’’ 
Sent on 15 days’ 
Sea se ee See ee eee eee ee eS 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. F-8 


837 W .Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, lll. 

Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS 1S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS." I reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 71, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 61, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preferenee Steck 

* No. 50, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable dn August 15, 1944, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1944. 


Dats Parker 


June 1, 1944 cretary 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 9, 1944. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 











167th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 26, 1944 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 

declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 


payable July 1, 1944, to stockholders of record - 
at three P. M. on June 15, 1944. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 
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— ‘Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


T takes courage to live—courage 
and strength and hope and humor. 
And courage and strength and hope 
and humor have to be bought and 
paid for with pain and work and 

prayers and tears. 
—JeRRY FLEISHMAN. 


The highest function of conservation 
is to keep what progressiveness has ac- 
complished. —R. H. Futton. 


It is by translating your fine sense 
of aspiration into actual daily deeds 
that you grow toward your ideal. Link 
your lofty thoughts to earnest, active 
effort, and good results will inevitably 
follow. The great things you intend to 
do some time must have a beginning if 
they are ever to be done, so begin to 
do something worthwhile today. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Wisdom will never let us stand with 
any man on an unfriendly footing. We 
refuse sympathy and intimacy with 
people, as if we waited for some better 
sympathy or intimacy to come. But 
whence and when: Tomorrow will be 
like today. Life wastes itself while we 
are preparing to live. © —EMERSON. 


Emphasis on educational and voca- 
tional rehabilitation must not be al- 
lowed to overshadow the * profound 
need that will exist for spiritual re- 
orientation. Inevitably there will exist, 
to a considerable degree, psychological 
mal-adjustments manifested in disillu- 
sionment, resentment toward civilians, 
depression, and a sense of guilt. Spirit- 
ual therapy available in the resources 
of the Christian faith can accomplish 
most in overcoming these problems. 

—JouHN SUTHERLAND BonneELL, D.D. 


Use what talents you possess: The 
woods would be very silent if no birds 
sang there except those who sang the 
best. : 


—CONFEDERATION LIFE BULLETIN. 


Practice makes perfect, we are told 
—especially the practice of what we 
preach. 

—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL NEws. 
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Because of the law of gravitation 
the apple falls to the ground. Because 
of the law of growth the acorn becomes 
a mighty oak. Because of the law of 
causation, a man is “as he thinketh in 
his heart.” Nothing can happen with- 
out its adequate cause. 

—Don Cartos Musser. 


People are much more alike inside 
than they are on the surface. 
—VERNE BURNETT. 


A small mind is obstinate. A great 
mind can lead and be led. 
—ALEXANDER CANNON. 


Get the confidence of the public and 
you will have no difficulty in getting 
their patronage. Inspire your whole 
force with the right spirit of service; 
encourage every sign of the true spirit. 
So display and advertise wares that 
customers shall buy with understand- 
ing. Treat them as guests when they 
come and when they go, whether or 
not they buy. Give them all that can 
be given fairly, on the principle that 
to him that giveth shall be given. Re- 
member always that the recollection of 
quality remains long after the price is 
forgotten. Then your business will 
prosper by a natural process. 

—H. Gorpon SELFRIDCE. 


Nothing is so firmly believed as 
what we least know. —MOnTAIGNE. 


We must dare to be happy, and dare 
to confess it, regarding ourselves al- 
ways as the depositories, not as the 
authors of our own joy. ©_—AMIEL. 





A. TEXT 


They helped everyone his 
neighbor, and everyone said 
to his neighbor, “Be of good 
cheer.” —IsataH 41:6. 


Sent, in by J. N. Rodeheaver, 
Winona Lake, Ind. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











There is no God, says irreligion, no 
divine purpose or meaning in life, no 
goodness beyond our human goodneg, 
no high source for our existence and 
no destiny at last except a univers) 
ash heap. Nevertheless, while irreligion 
thus takes all depth of meaning out of 
the universe, it leaves man still with 
the deep in him—depths of tro: 
of love, of moral need, of atl 
votion, of spiritual insight—the 
old profound experiences that mans 
nature has known through all its his 
tory. But in irreligion when thes 
deeps within call for a responsive 
depth, only the shallows are there to 
answer. -——-Harry EMERSON Fospicx. 


It is one thing to wish to have truth 
on our side, and another to wish sin 
cerely to be on the side of truth, 

—RicHarD WHATEL, 





What the carburetor, sparkplug and 
self-starter are to an automobile, in 
itiative, private enterprise and execu 
tive ability are to industry as a whole, 
including the wage earner, wage pay- 
er, wage spender and wage saver, ié, 
the investor. If the sparkplug and self- 
starter get out of commission, the car 
will come to a standstill. 

—Ws. J. H. Boetcxen, 


The real measure of a man’s success 
is: Not the amount of money he is 
making; not how hard he is working 
(it may be very hard) ; not how little 
he is working (he may be practically 
loafing); not how much money o 
property he has accumulated; not even 
what progress he is making; but: How 
much of the time is he really happy? 

—BrakE SHOE Private WIRE 


For now the field is not far off 
Where we must give the world a proof 
Of deeds, not words. —BuTLER. 


Young men are fitter to invent than 
to judge; fitter for execution than for 
counsel; and fitter for new projects 
than for settled business. | —BAcov. 


The mind that is anxious about the 
future is miserable. —SENECA. 


He who is virtuous is wise; and he 
who is wise is good; and he who is 
good is happy. —BoeErTHIUs. 


* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price 2 











Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 11 of a series, Infantry. 


Battle Talk! . .. that is what he handles on this portable switchboard. Close 
behind our advancing troops, he holds the life lines of men in combat. Through 
these lines, flow reports from outposts, orders from command posts—helping 
to win objective after objective on the road to Victory, Home and Peace. 


ast ANNIVERS 4p, 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM.\\\ 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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What can he do 
with your money? 


He and his comrades can win this 
war with it— when you turn your 
dollars into weapons. The cost of 
winning is high—but dare you think 
of the cost of NOT winning? Make 
sure of Victory — invest every dollar 
you can in War Bonds! 
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: a \Geee There is always a § 
J etter way to do} 
any given job! 
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